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ABOl'E:  Euphonium  sec¬ 
tion  includes,  left  to  right: 
ENRICO  BOZZACO, 
EGIDIO  GENE  MORRA 
and  SIMONE  MANTIA. 
Equipjx-d  100%  with  Conn 
Euphoniums. 


RICHT;  Bass  section  in¬ 
cludes,  left  to  right;  JOE 
TARTO.DON  BUTT  ER¬ 
FIELD,  ALBERT  COR- 
RADO,  HERB  JENKEL. 
Equipped  100%  with  C^nn 
20K.  Conductor  PAUL 
LAV'ALLE,  extreme  right. 


Every  Monday  night  over  the  NBC  radio  network  this 
famous  CITIES  SERVICE  “BAND  of  AMERICA,”  directed 
by  Paul  Lavalle,  stirs  the  nation  with  thrilling  music  .  .  .  the 
kind  of  musical  pierformance  that  demands  top  musicianship 
ar.d  finest  quality  instruments. 

That’s  why  so  many  “Band  of  America”  musicians  play  CONN 
.  .  .  they  know  they  can  depend  on  fine  workmanship,  superior 
design  and  iiighest  quality  in  every  respect.  Yes,  Conn  instru¬ 
ments  are  “Choice  of  the  Artists”  wherever  dependable  quality 
and  finest  performance  are  in  demand. 

COXN  B.\ND  INSTRUMENT  DIVISION,  c.G.  CONN  LTD.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


Nela:  The  new  Conn  "Bond  of  America'*  Oii  was  de¬ 
veloped  for  and  is  used  by  this  famous  bondl  Valve,  slide 
and  key  oils  now  available  at  your  dealers.  Look  for  the 
green  and  white  carton. 
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BerautifuDy-feilored  unrfortns,  fhe  S 

finetf  in  musical  instruments,  a  « 

hard-working  director,  and  an  on-  % 

thusiastic  superintendent  is  the 
formula  that  has  spelled  success 
for  this  wonderful  80-p!ece  concert 
and  marching  band  from  Bent 
county,  Las  Animas,  Colorado.  ^ 

Ernest  Beerends,  the  director,  ff. 

says  that*  Superintendant  Elmar  ^ 

Burkhard  is  thair  most  enthusiastic 
fan.  Guess  more  bands  need  two 
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'Attempt  to  mako  music  classes  the  most  satisfying  and  joyful  oiperiance  in  tha  daily 
'  life  of  tha  student,"  is  the  philosophy  behind  tha  success  of  Vernon  A.  Forbes,  this  month's 
!  choice  for  "They  Are  Making  America  Musical."  Mr.  Forbes  believes  that  a  real  balance 
I  should  be  developed  between  band  and  orchestra  in  tha  school  program  of  instrumental 
I  music.  He  also  feels  that  more  compatible  working  conditions  should  exist  between  music 
I  and  athletics. 


As  Director  of  Instrumental  Music  in  the  Public  Schools,  and  Director  of  the  Municipal 
Band  at  Scottsbiuff,  Nebraska,  his  long  and  varied  experience  in  music  education  has  influ¬ 
enced  his  Nebraskan  colleagues  to  make  him  President  of  the  Nebraska  Music  Educators  Asso¬ 
ciation.  After  graduating  from  the  Howells  Nebraska  High  School  in  1918,  he  received  his 
Bachelor  of  Music  from  tha  University  School  of  Music  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  B.F.A.  in  Education  and  his  Master  of  Music  at  the  University  of  Nebraska. 


Being  an  outstanding  trumpet  player,  ha  played  trumpet  in  Lincoln  theaters  for  six 
rears.  Ha  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Lincoln  Symphony  Orchestra  and  played  with  them 
from  1927  to  1944.  He  was  director  of  the  Northeast  High  School  Band  at  Lincoln  from  1942. 


For  hobbies  ha  enjoys  stamp  collecting,  coins,  woodwork,  recreation,  and  reading  pioneer 
I  history  of  this  area.  Ho  is  very  proud  of  his  family.  Mrs.  Forbes  is  a  fine  cellist,  while  his 
daughter  is  a  violinist.  She  will  enter  the  public  school  music  field  next  fall.  His  son  is  first 
I  trombonist  for  the  43rd  Army  Band  which  is  stationed  at  Camp  Carson,  Colorado. 


Please  meiittou  THE  SCHOOL  MVSICIAS  wken  anstcering  advcrtiaementa  in  this  magazine 
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A  Message  to  School  Musicians  Everywhere  from  the 

BAND  of  AMERICA 


By  PAUL  LAYELLE,  Conductor 


H«r«  if  is  in  all  of  ifs  splendor,  fhe  "Band  of  America,"  which  is  fhe  idol  of  over  1,000,000  young  bandsmen  from  coast  to  coast. 
Noted  for  its  versatility  and  modern  arrangements,  Paul  Lavelle  p'ays  to  the  greatest  band  audience  in  the  world  through  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  NBC  network. 


Mubu',  They  Say,  is  the  universal 
language.  Like  any  language,  it  is 
pleasant  to  hear,  but  it’s  much  more 
exciting  to  speak.  There  are  approxi¬ 
mately  9  million  high  school  boys  and 
girls  who  talk  musically  nowadays  by 
playing  in  their  school  bands.  I  saw 
figures  recently  that  said  there  were 
75,000  bands  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  number  increases  every  year. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  why.  Music 
is  not  only  exciting,  it’s  fun. 

Of  course,  you  have  to  practice.  So 
does  a  football  team.  A  good  band 
like  a  good  ball  team  requires  lots  of 
hard  work.  You  have  to  play  your  own 
position  or  instrument,  and  besides, 
you  have  to  help  the  other  fellows  on 
your  team.  It's  worth  the  effort  to  join 
your  school  music  group.  Band  mem¬ 
bers  get  into  most  school  activities. 
Those  long  hours  of  practicing  pay 
off. 

1  remember  when  I  was  in  school 
in  my  home  town.  Beacon,  New  York, 
where  my  brother  Michael  was  the 


local  bandmaster.  He  made  me  learn 
every  instrument  so  that  I  could  fill 
in  for  anyone  who  was  sick  or  absent 
from  our  band.  I  had  to  practice  and 


Paul  Lavalle 


practice.  I  was  11  years  old.  The  first 
time  I  marched  with  Mike’s  band  my 
big  problem  was  keeping  my  cap  from 
sliding  over  my  eyes,  and  my  trousers 
from  slipping  down. 

Another  time  I  was  playing  the 
bass  drum.  It  was  bigger  than  I  was 
and  I  could  hardly  see  over  it.  We 
were  parading  along  an  unpaved 
street  when  I  fell  into  a  hole!  My 
head  popped  through  the  drum  and 
while  spectators  laughed,  I  caught  up 
with  the  parade  and  whacked  the 
drum  rim  for  the  rest  of  our  route. 

There  was  another  time  when  the 
cymbal  player  was  out  and  I  had  to 
take  over  his  job.  The  cymbals  were 
big  and  heavy;  I  had  a  time  with 
them!  Next  day  at  school  my  hands 
were  so  tired  I  couldn’t  write. 

Well,  from  high  school  I  went  to 
Julliard  School  of  Music,  then  into  a 
symphony  orchestra  before  I  formed 
"The  Band  of  America.”  I  made  mu- 
(Turn  to  page  39) 
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STRINGS  Are  on  the 

MARCH  EVERYWHERE 


Th*  old  "bu9-«-boo"  that  stringed  instruments  are  so  difficult  to  play — that  only  the  highly-talented  youngster  should  attempt  to  learn 
these  instruments,  has  been  exposed  as  a  fraud.  Today  thousands  of  young  boys  and  giHs  in  the  elementa^  schools  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion  are  proving  that  stringed  instruments  are  easy  to  play.  And  are  they  ever  having  fun  in  their  claweslll 


Thk  Stri.ng  Skctio.n  is  the  backbone 
of  the  orchestra  and  in  building  an 
orchestra  it  is  important  that  the  di¬ 
rector  should  have  at  least  a  rudimen¬ 
tary  or  working  knowledge  of  the 
strings.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
director  need  be  a  performer  but  that 
he  should  understand  the  playing  fun¬ 
damentals  of  the  violin,  viola,  cello 
and  bass  viol  and  know  how  to  over¬ 
come  the  various  string  problems  such 
as  bowing,  position  and  intonation. 

STIMULATING  INTEREST 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results, 
string  players  should  start  while  in 
elementary  school.  Children  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  grades  make  excellent 
material  for  string  players.  It  has  been 
proven  that  grade  school  boys  and 
girls  desire  to  play  stringed  instru¬ 
ments  if  they  have  had  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  hearing  and  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them. 

Some  High  School  orchestra  direc¬ 
tors  have  made  a  practice  of  taking 
their  string  ensemble  to  the  grade 
schools  in  their  districts  and  present¬ 
ing  programs  of  interesting  and  fa¬ 
miliar  string  music.  This  demonstra¬ 
tion  points  up  the  individual  use  of 
the  violin,  viola,  cello  and  bass  viol. 
Bernard  Fischer,  Director  of  the 
Schurz  High  School  in  Chicago,  has 
been  very  successful  in  promoting 


strings  through  these  programs.  Chil¬ 
dren  are  intrigued  by  programs  of  this 
type.  They  feel  that  since  the  High 
School  musicians  enjoy  playing,  it 
must  indeed  be  great  fun  to  play  a 
stringed  instrument. 

Adam  Lesinsky,  who  has  been  doing 
splendid  work  in  developing  string 
players  in  the  Whiting,  Indiana 
schools,  recommends  that  the  school 
own  and  maintain  a  number  of  string 
instruments  which  can  be  used  year 
after  year  by  beginners  and  which 
make  it  possible  for  the  director  to 
choose  his  own  players  and  select  the 
students  best  adapted  to  strings.  After 
a  student  has  been  successful  in  learn¬ 
ing  to  play  a  school  instrument,  his 
parents  are  usually  willing  to  purchase 
a  better  instrument  for  him. 

Mr.  Lesinsky  has  a  “perfect  balance” 
in  his  orchestra  and  can  always  count 
on  an  abundance  of  string  players, 
some  being  constantly  on  the  waiting 
list.  He  believes  that  since  the  major¬ 
ity  of  public  school  instrumental  music 
teachers  have  specialized  on  band  in¬ 
struments,  these  teachers  should  be 
encouraged  to  organize  orchestras  and 
teach  all  the  strings.  He  states  that 
they  will  discover,  as  many  others 
have,  that  they  are  capable  of  doing 
fine  work  and  that  they  will  find  it  a 
fascinating  undertaking. 


Music  educators  are  becoming  aware 
of  an  ever-increasing  interest  in 
strings.  Many  High  Schools  and  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  are  establishing  string 
classes  and  orchestras.  Consequently 
there  will  be  a  greater  demand  for 
instrumental  music  directors  who  can 
teach  strings  and  direct  orchestras. 
We  believe  it  would  be  of  considerable 
advantage  to  any  band  director  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  all  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  the  viol  family. 

TEACHING  METHODS 
There  are  a  number  of  excellent  up- 
to-date  instruction  books  available  for 
the  teacher  of  beginning  strings.  The 
t^^achinp  materials  written  by  Adam 
I^sinskv.  Gilbert— Waller  and  Merle 
Isaac  are  being  successfully  used  by 
many  string  teachers.  We  believe  that 
the  important  point  in  selecting  ma¬ 
terial  Is  that  the  teacher  can  derive 
the  most  benefit  by  studying  the  vari¬ 
ous  methods  and  then  selecting  the  one 
which  he  feels  would  be  best  suited 
to  his  own  individual  style  of  teaching 
and  which  will  best  apply  to  his  par¬ 
ticular  situation.  If  problems  should 
arise,  we  would  advise  the  string  in¬ 
structor  to  contact  any  of  the  out¬ 
standing  string  teachers.  School  mu¬ 
sic  directors  and  public  school  string 
teachers  are  most  cooperative  and  real¬ 
ize  that  serving  music  is  a  noble  un¬ 
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Wriffen  Espeeially  for  The  School  Musician 

Bif,  0ih)3[appaAL 

String  Consultant,  Chicago,  Illinois 


The  tremendous  amount  of  Interest  being  shown  by  Band  Directors,  Catholic  Sisters, 
Orchestra  Directors,  and  Music  Supervisors  in  class  String  work  everywhere  is  typi¬ 
fied  by  this  picture  showing  Professor  Gilbert  Waller,  National  MENC  String  Instruc¬ 
tion  Chairman,  conducting  a  class  String  clinic  at  Lyon  and  Healy,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


dertaking,  for  music  is  the  goiden 
thread  which,  when  woven  into  the 
pattern  of  our  daily  lives,  broadens 
the  intellect,  warms  the  heart  and  en¬ 
riches  the  soul. 

STRING  CLINICS 

Band  instrument  instructors  who  are 
interested  in  starting  String  Classes 
should  make  every  effort  to  attend  the 
various  String  Clinics  which  are  being 
offered  to  all  music  educators  and 
string  teachers.  Lyon  &  Healy  in  Cht- 
cago  aggressively  sponsors  periodic 
Strft^  Clinics!  which  are  always  well 
attended.  Here  noted  string  educators 
such  as  Gilbert  Waller  and  Adam  Le- 
sinsky  conduct  actual  demonstrations 
of  successful  class  techniques  and  pro¬ 
cedures.  These  informative  clinics  give 
evidence  of  the  dealer’s  desire  to  co¬ 
operate  with  and  serve  the  music  edu¬ 
cators  and  string  teachers.  Demon¬ 
strations  of  this  kind  are  proving  of 
inestimable  value  not  only  to  string 
teachers  but  also  to  band  directors 
who  wish  to  start  string  classes  and 
orchestras  in  their  schools. 

As  an  example  of  the  increasing  in¬ 
terest  in  the  advancement  of  strings, 
the  University  of  Illinois  School  of 
Music  is  sponsoring  annual  string  in¬ 
strument  clinics  and  conferences.  At 
these  meetings  music  educators  receive 
up-to-date  information  regarding  de¬ 
tailed  graded  teaching  material,  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  science  of  teaching, 
the  selection  and  care  of  instruments 
and  the  most  modern  teaching  ap¬ 
proaches  and  procedures.  Here  string 
teachers  receive  the  vital  inspiration 
and  stimulus  of  working  together  in¬ 
tensely  with  outstanding  pedagogues 
and  music  directors. 

SELECTION  OF  SUITABLE  STRINGED 
INSTRUMENTS 

A  band  director  who  is  planning  to 
teach  strings  should  select  his  student 
violins,  violas  and  cellos  with  con¬ 
siderable  care.  The  difference  in  price 
between  an  ill-fitting,  poor-sounding 
and  entirely  inadequate  violin  and  one 
with  well-seasoned  wood,  good  work¬ 
manship  and  satisfactory  tonal  quality, 
is  surprisingly  small.  Often  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  proper  violin  outfit  makes 
the  difference  between  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  student. 

Student  violins  should  be  of  stand¬ 
ard  measurements  and  correct  size. 
Violins  are  obtainable  in  full  size, 

%  and  %  sizes.  As  a  liile,  children  of 
12  years  of  age  and  older  can  use  a 
full  size  violin,  9  to  11  year  old  stu¬ 
dents  usnally  Require  a  %  size  violin, 
6  to  8  year  olds  need  a  %  size  and  still 
younger  students  use  a  %  size  instru¬ 
ment. 

We  cannot  nver-emnhasize  the  im¬ 
portance,  of  the  ^rope^aife  v^iolin  for 
the  b^inning  student.  If  an  instru¬ 
ment  is  too  large,  it  will  cause  a  strain 


on  the  arm,  tension  in  the  hand  and 
wili  result  in  poor  position  and  faulty 
intonation.  The  student  thus  handi¬ 
capped  will  very  likely  become  dis¬ 
couraged.  lose  interest  and  perhaps 
discontinue  his  iessons.  This  is  also 


Mr.  Lapparf 

true  of  other  stringed  instruments.  To 
meet  the  increased  demand  for  smaller 
student  instruments,  a  leading  musical 
instrument  manufacturer  is  now  mak¬ 
ing  small-size  cellos  and  string  basses 
which  can  be  played  by  children  as 
young  as  eight  years  of  age. 

The  student  violin  should  be  proper¬ 
ly  constructed  of  seasoned  woods. 
Good  fittings  with  ebony  fingerboard, 
fitted  ebony  pegs  and  ebony  tailpiece 


are  aiso  highly  recommended.  The 
bridge  should  be  of  the  right  height 
and  should  be  individually  fitted  to 
the  instrument.  The  sound-post  should 
be  correctly  set  as  it  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  tone  of  the  instrument. 
We  feel  that  it  is  always  advisable  to 
use  a  good  grade  of  strings  considering 
the  great  difference  in  tone  and  small 
difference  in  price  between  poor 
strings  and  those  of  good  quality. 

The  selection  of  a  suitable  bow 
should  not  be  overlooked.  A  good  grade 
of  Brazilwood  or  Pernambuco  with 
ebony  frog  should  be  preferred.  The 
bow  should  be  straight,  well-balanced, 
strong  but  flexible. 

This  writer  has  often  been  asked  to 
recommend  'and  select  violins  for  be¬ 
ginning  students.  Our  preference  Is 
for  a  good  grade  student  violin,  either 
an  Old  German  or  Old  French  com¬ 
mercial  copy  or  a  modern  instrument 
made  in  the  violin  cenlers  of  Mitten- 
wald  or  Markneukirchen,  Germany  or 
Mirecourt,  France.  In  these  districts 
violin  makers  have  been  constructing 
stringed  instruments  for  generations 
in  the  proud  tradition  handed  down  by 
their  fathers  and  grandfathers.  Here 
every  instrument  is  correctly  made 
with  proper  measurements,  good  work¬ 
manship,  materials  and  finish. 

We  would  recommend  that  any 
string  teacher,  desiring  information 
on  stringed  instruments,  should  con¬ 
tact  a  dealer  who  specializes  in  sup¬ 
plying  instruments  of  this  type.  For 
example,  Lyon  &  Healy  in  Chicago 
maintains  a  staff  of  violin  experts  who 
will  inspect,  regulate  and  adjust  each 
(Turn  to  page  26) 
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uniforms  that  indicata  thair  challanqa  to  all. 


University  of  Southern  California's 


TROJAN  BAND 


and  places  the  music  in  a  symphonic 
category.  The  literature  ranges  from 
early  classics  to  contemporary  works 
of  outstanding  members  in  the  group. 
Concert  band  musicians  form  the  nuc¬ 
leus  for  all  activities  stemming  from 
the  band  department. 

The  SC  concert  band  played  at 
the  opening  of  the  California-Western 
division  of  the  Music  Educators  Na¬ 
tional  Association  in  San  Diego  March 
19.  Sawhili  also  directed  the  same 
meeting  the  first  performance  of  the 
all  -  Southern  California  high  school 
band  which  he  just  helped  organize 
for  the  southern  section  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  School  Band  and  Orchestra  As¬ 
sociation.  The  68  high  school  musi¬ 
cians  from  27  high  schools  also  played 
at  the  Fullerton,  Calif.,  music  festival 
April  20  and  later  in  Bakersfield  and 
Los  Angeles. 

As  another  part  of  his  work  with 
high  school  musicians,  at  least  lOOO 
boys  and  girls  come  to  SC  for  high 
school  band  day  each  year.  The  massed 
bands  are  conducted  by  Sawhili  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Memorial  Coliseum  be¬ 
tween  the  halves  of  a  Pacific  Coast 
Conference  football  game,  and  the  high 
school  musicians  also  perform  march¬ 
ing  and  letter  stunts  planned  for  them. 

The  Trojan  football  band  is  com¬ 
posed  of  members  from  both  the  con¬ 
cert  and  varsity  bands.  A  few  addl- 


It  May  Bk  the  stirring  strains  of 
“Fight  On  For  Old  SC"  that  you  hear. 
Or  the  thrilling  tempo  of  “Conquest." 

Either  will  herald  the  approach  of 
the  famous  110-piece  University  of 
Southern  California  band,  largest  and 
finest  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

This  smartly-uniformed,  precisely- 
drilled  marching  band,  which  is  noted 
for  its  musicianship,  is  directed  by 
Clarence  Sawhili,  vice-president  of  the 
College  Band  Directors  National  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Tommy  Walker,  who  joined 
the  band  staff  upon  his  graduation 
from  SC  in  1948,  is  assistant  director. 
He  plans  the  half-time  formations  dur¬ 
ing  the  football  season  and  drills  the 
marching  band  in  them.  Ted  Otis  is 
the  baton-twirling  drum  major,  a  job 
Walker  had  when  he  was  a  student. 

Ralph  Rush,  head  of  the  music  edu¬ 
cation  department  in  the  SC  School  of 
Music,  and  Clement  Hutchinson,  wood¬ 
wind  instructor,  also  are  key  men  in 
the  band  organization. 

One  of  the  nation’s  leading  music 
educatora  and  bandmasters,  Sawhili 
directs  three  bands  at  SC.  He  has  an 
80-piece  concert  band  which  is  greatly 
sought-after  for  out-of-town  concerts, 
the  larger  football  band  and  a  smaller 
varsity  band. 

All  are  conducted  to  provide  train¬ 
ing  for  professional  music  and  educa- 
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tional  work,  perpetuate  University 
spirit  and  traditions  and  give  every 
musician  on  the  campus  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  play  worthwhile  music  in  a 
group. 

The  concert  band  is  composed  of 
outstanding  musicians.  It  is  made  up 
of  a  special  instrumentation  which 
provides  full  harmony  in  each  section 


tlonal  mutlclani  represent  a  cross  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  campus  enrollment.  Music 
for  this  group  is  of  traditional,  popu¬ 
lar  or  appropriate  current  appeal.  The 
Trojan  football  band  is  SC’s  pride. 

The  varsity  band  is  a  secondary 
group  providing  training  for  the  con¬ 
cert  group,  for  music  education  stu¬ 
dents  studying  secondary  instruments 
and  for  students  who  have  limited 
time  to  devote  to  band  activities.  From 
the  varsity  band  comes  a  volunteer 
group  for  basketball  games,  pep  rallies 
and  small  unit  groups  requested  at 
various  campus  events. 

At  SC  the  band  department  func¬ 
tions  as  part  of  the  School  of  Music 
and  Associated  Students  of  Southern 
California.  The  department  has  its 
own  barracks-type  building  on  the 
campus  and  a  part-time  drill  held,  but 
has  hopes  of  getting  larger  quarters 
when  a  new  building  is  built  for  the 
School  of  Music. 

All  SC  bandsmen  are  bonafide  Uni¬ 
versity  students  working  on  under¬ 
graduate  and  graduate  degrees  or  spe¬ 
cial  duties  on  the  campus.  Admission 
to  any  of  the  three  bands  is  obtained 
through  try-outs  before  an  examining 
committee  from  the  department. 

A  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  with  a 
major  on  any  band  instrument  is  avail¬ 
able  through  the  curriculum  of  the 
School  of  Music.  This  produces  applied 
music  teachers  on  all  instruments. 
Many  graduates  are  band  directors  in 
high  schools  and  junior  colleges 
throughout  the  Southern  California 
area.  Last  year,  42  of  the  44  graduates 
were  placed  in  such  positions. 

The  SC  concert  band  played  public 
concerts  last  year  in  San  Diego  and 
San  Bernardino  and  always  gets  more 
requests  for  appearances  than  it  can 
accept. 

With  20  years  experience  in  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  band  held.  Sawhill  empha¬ 
sizes,  first  of  all,  that  his  bands  be 
musically  sound.  He  insists  upon  good 
equipment,  and  this  year  SC  outfitted 
the  band  with  new  instruments  and 
new  uniforms,  the  flashiest  ever  worn 
at  SC. 

“A  band  should  be  considered  as  a 
service  organization  to  a  university  in 
addition  to  its  scholastic  advantage,” 
Sawhili  said.  “Since  it  is  an  organiza¬ 
tion  that  is  placed  in  the  foreground 
of  university  activities  and  is  called 
upon  for  many  functions,  it  must  be 
outstanding  in  every  way.” 

At  SC,  the  band  plays  at  football, 
basketball  and  baseball  games,  track 
meets,  rallies,  parades,  alumni  meet¬ 
ings,  dedication  ceremonies  for  new 
buildings,  convocations  and  at  com¬ 
mencement  exercises. 

The  concert  band  plays  an  annual 
formal  spring  concert  in  Bovard  audi¬ 
torium  at  which  a  well-planned  pro¬ 


Wrtffen  Etpedally  for  The  School  Musician 
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University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles 


Director  Sewhill  has  developed  the  University  of  Southern  California  Band  into  one 
of  the  finest  symphonic  bands  in  the  country.  The  versatility  of  this  highly-talented 
group  blends  itself  into  the  timbre  of  a  pipe  organ,  symphony  orchestra,  or  the  true 
tone  of  the  modern  American  band. 


gram  of  the  best  material  available 
is  presented. 

“This  is  gratifying  to  the  members 
for  their  participation,  to  the  audience 
for  the  sheer  delight  of  beautiful  mu¬ 
sic  and  to  the  university  for  support¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  the  organization 
on  the  camuus,”  Sawhill  said. 

High-calibre  out-of-town  concerts  he 
considers  stimulating  to  all  concerned. 
Sawhill  has  also  instituted  a  series  of 
twilight  “pops”  concerts  on  the  cam¬ 
pus.  The  band  plays  out  of  doors  to 
more  than  1000  persons  seated  in 
chairs,  on  the  grass,  in  cars,  on  the 
steps  of  nearby  buildings. 

Band  clinics  are  held  as  often  as 
possible  with  music  directors  and 
their  students  from  nearby  high 
schools  and  colleges  invited  to  hear 
the  SC  organizations  rehearse  and 
perform  the  best  music  for  bands. 

“A  good  musical  organization  makes 
for  better  citizens  as  well  as  better 
musicians,”  Sawhill  believes,  “and  a 
clinic  helps  in  many  ways.” 

Band  work  continues  at  SC  even 
during  the  summer  session  when 
teachers  from  many  states  enroll. 

Sawhill  came  to  SC  in  1947  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  where  he  had 
been  on  the  faculty  nine  years.  He 
taught  flve  years  at  the  National  Mu¬ 
sic  Camp  at  Interlochen,  Michigan, 
and  also  instructed  in  Kansas  high 
schools. 

A  baritone  horn  and  trombone  play¬ 
er  himself,  Sawhill's  knowledge,  like 
that  of  any  good  band  director,  natu¬ 
rally  goes  far  beyond  these  two  instru¬ 
ments. 

He  works  continually  for  better  and 
better  music,  and  the  bandsmen  under 
his  baton  respond  enthusiastically. 

A  member  of  the  football  band  at 


SC  spends  three  hours  a  week  in  re¬ 
hearsal  plus  two  and  one-half  hours  on 
Saturdays  before  a  game  in  addition 
to  the  game  time.  This  adds  up  to 
about  1190  man-hours  of  work  each 
week  for  just  seven  minutes’  perform¬ 
ance  on  the  field. 

The  great  feature  of  the  SC  football 
band’s  formations  is  that  all  music  is 


Tommy  Walker  It  Mr.  Sawhill’s  very 
able  assistant  director. 


specially  arranged  by  Frank  Erickson, 
a  student,  and  the  music  and  stunts 
are  synchronized. 

Movies  of  all  half-time  stunts  are 
taken  by  the  SC  Department  of  Cine¬ 
ma  and  used  as  training  films.  The 
cinema  department  is  also  making  a 
feature  film  in  sound  and  color  about 
(Turn  to  page  44) 
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All  Children  Can 

Play  PIANO 


Ssf, 

3isiah,  (^uhnuiL 

School  of  Music,  DePauw  Unlvrslfy 
Orooncasfle,  Indiana 


Kayboard  Eiparianca  and  CUtt  Plano  ara  gaining  in  popularity  In  school*  avary- 
arhara.  Chlldran  In  tha  alamantary  gradas  who  hava  this  training  ara  bettar  choral 
slngars  and  inako  battar  band  and  orchastra  playars  whan  thay  ranch  Junior  high  and 
high  school.  Many  suparvisors  of  music  ara  planning  to  put  Kayboard  Eiparianca  Into 
tha  ragular  curriculum  In  tha  Fall. 


An  Acquaintance  With  The  Piano 
should  be  the  privilege  of  every  child 
as  a  part  of  his  experience  in  music  in 
the  elementary  grades.  Used  as  an  out¬ 
let  for  creative  efforts  in  the  kinder¬ 
garten  and  primary  grades  the  piano 
can  become  a  center  of  attention  when 
the  pupils  have  reached  a  period  of 
expanding  musical  experience  and 
when  there  is  greater  concentration  on 
the  details  of  music  reading.  We  are 
not  thinking  of  a  small  group  of  chil¬ 
dren  meeting  after  school  or  during 
the  noon  hour  with  a  teacher  who  is 
unfamiliar  with  the  school  music 
program.  We  are  referring  to  a  nor¬ 
mal  classroom  in  any  elementary 
school,  a  fourth  grade,  for  example, 
where  the  children  are  enjoying  an 
exploration  in  music.  There  is  sing¬ 
ing,  listening  to  music,  active  partici¬ 
pation  in  rhythms,  songs  are  “acted 
out”;  new  melodies  are  created  by  the 
children;  new  words  have  been  added 
to  a  song  which  has  been  changed 
from  major  to  minor;  children  are 
learning  how  music  looks  when  it  is 
printed  in  their  piano  books,  their 
song  books,  or  in  the  music  books  for 
clarinet,  violin  and  other  instruments; 
and,  these  children  are  learning  how 
to  interpret  the  array  of  symbols  by 
actually  applying  their  newly  ac¬ 
quired  knowledge  as  they  play  the 
piano. 

Liet  us  look  in  upon  such  a  class. 
The  teacher  plays  a  song  which  walks 
or  marches  along  as  the  children  come 
into  the  room.  There  is  an  expression 
of  pleasurable  expectation  on  the  face 
of  each  child  as  the  class  moves  along 
in  time  to  the  music  with  a  light 
springing  step,  arms  swinging  freely, 
heads,  shoulders  and  spines  in  alert 
posture.  The  teacher  greets  her  class 
and  plays  the  melody  of  a  familiar 
song  for  them.  They  recognize  this 
little  folk  tune  which  Hungarian  chil¬ 
dren  have  also  enjoyed,  and  join  in 
singing  it.  The  design  of  this  song  is 
orderly  and  balanced.  The  children 
feel  comfortable  and  united  as  they 
sing.  Today  the  teacher  suggests  that 
the  children  think  about  the  tune  or 
melody  of  this  little  song  which  they 
have  just  sung.  What  makes  it  such 
a  pleasing  tune?  They  discuss  the 
poem  briefly,  commenting  upon  the 
mood  and  picture  which  the  words 
portray  and  they  agree  that  this  poem 


must  have  a  cheerful  melody  to  ex¬ 
press  the  thought  of  the  words.  Next 
they  sense  the  phrases  of  the  song  and 
express  these  curves  with  their  arms 
and  on  the  blackboard.  They  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  one  idea  is  used  three 
times  in  this  delightful  little  song, 
and  they  are  pleased  ^o  find  that  mu¬ 
sic,  to  be  appealing,  need  not  be  com¬ 
plicated  or  difllcult.  Now  they  consider 
the  melody  line,  whether  it  goes  up  or 
down,  whether  it  steps  or  skips.  The 
children  enjoyed  drawing  this  melody 
in  the  air  as  they  heard  it  “inside 
their  heads"  this  time. 

And  now  to  the  “swing”  of  this 
music:  Why  are  we  able  to  march  and 
keep  time  with  this  song?  After  think¬ 
ing  about  it,  John  answered,  “Because 
it  has  a  drum  beat".  Mary  said  she 
thought  the  song  has  a  heart  beat.  So 
the  teacher  played  the  song  again  as 
some  children  stepped  the  rhythm  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  song,  and  others  clapped 
the  “heart  beat”.  The  teacher  revealed 
that  the  melody  and  the  “swing”  or 
beat  of  the  song  were  both  expressed 
in  the  picture  of  the  printed  music. 
So  they  examined  the  notation  of  this 
song  on  the  blackboard  and  in  their 
music  books.  She  told  them  that  they 


had  heard  this  melody  with  their  ears 
and  they  had  sung  the  song  with  their 
voices;  they  had  expressed  the  rhythm 
with  their  bodies  and  they  had  seen 
the  picture  of  the  music;  now  they 
were  ready  to  find  that  their  fingers 
were  ready  to  “sing”  this  song  upon 
the  piano. 

The  teacher  asked  the  children  to 
place  their  right  hands  in  the  air  and 
to  feel  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  melody 
in  the  fingers  as  they  sang  the  song. 
Once  more  they  played  in  the  air  as 
their  eyes  followed  the  notation  on  the 
blackboard.  Then  they  opened  the 
cardboard  keyboards  and  placed  them 
across  the  schoolroom  desks.  The 
teacher  asked  the  children  to  find  the 
D  chord  on  the  keyboards.  As  she 
demonstrated  this  position  on  the  wall 
keyboard  in  the  front  of  the  room,  she 
reminded  the  class  that  this  was  the 
chord  they  had  used  last  lesson  to  ac¬ 
company  “Row  Your  Boat”.  Now  she 
sang  the  folk  song  of  this  lesson  and 
played  it  on  the  wall  keyboard.  As  the 
children  sang  the  song  and  played  the 
melody  on  their  keyboards,  the  teacher 
moved  about  the  room  to  observe  the 
hands  at  work.  The  teacher  found 
certain  alert  children  who  had  “caught 
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on”  quickly  and  she  touched  them  on 
the  shoulder.  At  this  signal  two  of 
these  children  moved  to  the  piano 
bench  and  two  other  pupils  took  places 
beside  the  piano.  A  child  counted, 
"One  two  three  four,  one  two  ready 
play!”  This  was  the  preparation  for 
the  group  ensemble  of  singing  and 
playing  which  followed.  One  child  at 
the  piano  lost  out  during  the  contrast¬ 
ing  phrase  but  the  rhythm  was  not 
marred  because  there  was  no  stopping 
and  no  restriking  of  the  key.  The 
momentum  of  the  singing  carried  the 
music  along  and  the  teacher  com¬ 
plimented  the  child  because  he  was 
able  to  think  the  melody  and  resume 
playing  before  the  song  was  finished. 
The  two  children  who  had  been  watch¬ 
ing  beside  the  piano  now  slipped  to 
the  piano  bench  from  the  left  side  of 
the  piano  while  the  players  moved  to 
the  right  away  from  the  piano.  Two 
other  children  had  moved  to  the  piano 
quickly  but  without  apparent  haste 
and  were  awaiting  their  turn  to  play. 
The  pupils  who  had  played  at  the 
piano  sat  down  beside  certain  children 
who  had  raised  their  hands  to  indi¬ 
cate  they  wished  to  have  some  help. 
Another  child  gave  the  start-counts 
and  the  playing  and  singing  was  re¬ 
sumed. 

When  the  music  period  was  almost 
over  the  teacher  nodded  to  a  child  who 
went  to  the  record  player  in  the  room. 
Keyboards  were  quickly  and  quietly 
folded  and  books  were  put  away.  A 
child  announced  that  the  concert  com¬ 
mittee  for  this  week  had  chosen 
“March  of  the  Little  Lead  Soldiers”  by 
Pierne,  a  French  composer.  The  class 
became  a  group  of  attentive  listeners 
who  followed  the  little  lead  soldiers 
until  the  last  musician  was  safely  back 
in  the  box.  There  was  a  moment  of 
quiet  and  then  the  bell  called  the 
children  back  to  the  reality  of  the 
classroom. 

Another  Type  Class  !n  Group  Piano 

In  addition  to  piano  as  a  classroom 
tool  where  children  may  play  the  key- 
tone  and  chords  for  each  song,  where 
they  may  play  a  simple  chord  in  the 
rhythm  of  a  skip  or  march,  where  they 
may  learn  to  play  five  finger  melodies 
in  many  keys  in  either  hand  and  learn 
to  harmonize  simple  melodies, — the 
children  of  the  fourth  grade  can  ad¬ 
vance  in  pi&no  performance  as  a 
classroom  activity  wherever  there  is  a 
capable  teacher  and  a  satisfactory  time 
allotment  in  the  daily  schedule.  Very 
successful  classes  of  this  latter  type 
may  be  observed  in  LaPorte,  Indiana, 
where  each  child  in  the  fourth  grade 
has  piano  four  days  a  week.  There  is 
always  singing  in  the  piano  class  and 
the  fifth  day  of  the  week  is  given  over 
entirely  to  singing  songs  from  a  cumu¬ 
lative  list.  As  a  result  of  this  piano 


work  in  the  schools,  many  more  pri¬ 
vate  teachers  are  needed  in  the  city 
to  accommodate  the  students  and  par¬ 
ents  who  wish  to  study  privately.  The 
piano  teacher  in  the  schools  has  or¬ 
ganized  an  adult  class  in  music  ap¬ 
preciation  which  has  become  an  even¬ 
ing  which  is  reserved  on  the  calendars 
of  many  grown-ups  in  the  city.  This 
fine  program  of  music  has  proved  to 
be  an  extension  of  music  and  a  desire 
for  more  music  on  the  part  of  many 
people  outside  the  school  and  it  in¬ 
sures  increased  interest  in  civic  con¬ 
certs  and  all  community  music  enter¬ 
prises  as  well  as  greater  awareness 
and  interest  in  the  entire  school  music 
program. 

A  piano  program  in  the  schools  has 
many  other  values  which  should  be 
listed.  Among  these  values  are  social 
contributions,  desirable  human  rela¬ 
tionships  and  purely  musical  values. 
The  child  who  has  been  trained  to 
play  as  a  result  of  successful  oppor¬ 
tunities  with  the  group  is  equipped  to 
play  the  kind  of  piano  which  is  needed 
in  many  social  and  family  situations, 
that  is,  to  be  able  to  chord  by  ear,  to 
play  hymns  fluently  and  to  read  read¬ 
ily;  it  trains  for  accompanying  and 
for  solo  performance.  The  child  trained 
in  the  piano  class  learns  to  play  natu¬ 
rally  and  easily  before  others.  Desir¬ 
able  human  relationships  may  be 
pointed  out  when  children  of  varying 
social  backgrounds  are  given  equal 
opportunities  to  create  music  together, 
and  the  class  situation  contributes  to 
a  feeling  of  “belonging”.  The  purely 
musical  values  are  many:  there  is  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  fluent  sight  reading 
and  a  fluent  style  of  playing;  there  is 
a  development  of  a  strong  rhythmic 
sense  through  group  participation; 
there  is  recognition  of  simple  chords, 
ear  recognition  of  intervals,  phrases 
and  melodies;  there  is  discovery  of 
form  and  analysis  in  little  pieces,  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  music  theory,  such 
as  time  notes,  keys  and  chord  spelling. 
There  is  increased  interest  in  good 
piano  playing,  music  literature  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  music.  This  training  will 
be  a  contributing  factor  to  the  per¬ 
forming  ability  on  any  instrument  in¬ 
cluding  voice.  This  means  a  strength¬ 
ening  of  musicianship  which  will  re¬ 
sult  in  better  bands,  orchestras  and 
choirs.  But  more  important  than  any 
of  these  values  is  the  realization  on 
the  part  of  the  student  that  music 
study  demands  personal  discipline  and 
attention  but  it  rewards  by  giving  per¬ 
sonal,  emotional  and  aesthetic  satis¬ 
faction.  The  pupil  in  the  piano  class 
develops  in  music  as  an  individual  and 
as  a  member  of  the  group  while  he  is 
privileged  to  make  music  upon  an  in¬ 
strument  which  will  be  a  source  of  joy 
and  pleasure  to  him  throughout  his 
entire  lifetime. 


"To  build  the  finest  piano  possible, 
with  the  advantage  of  the  substantial 
resources  available,  and  to  sell  it 
at  the  lowest  possible  price  compatible 
with  its  quality."  From  this  priitciple, 
laid  down  by  William  Wallace 
Kimball,  jealously  mcdntoined  by  the 
Kimball  family  through  94  years,  grew 
the  world's  largest  and  most  completely 
equipped  piano  factory,  where  every 
Kimball  is  entirely  built,  not  just 
assembled.  Urged  on  by  this  dream. 
Kimball  master  designers  developed 
many  exclusive  features  . . .  the  latest 
being  the  revolutionary  Life-crowned 
Toneboord,  which  permanently  retains 
the  CTOwn,  a  goal  sought  by  piano 
makers  for  generations!  Leadership  in 
superb  and  durable  musical  qualities 
mokes  Kimball  a  highly  favored  leader 
in  pianos  chosen  by  schools,  colleges, 
conservatories  and  universities,  where 
experts  make  the  selection! 
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Good  Music  Comes  From 


SMALL  SCHOOLS 


Yet,  Good  Music  does  come  from  Smell  Schools.  Though  only  two  years  old,  this  37  piece  Bend  from  St.  Ignatius,  Montana,  has 
proven  again  that  an  enthusiastic  conductor  plus  a  Sympathetic  Superintendent  plus  aggressive  Parents  spells  lasting  success. 


“It  Is  Possibi.k  to  produce  good  mu¬ 
sic  in  a  snmll  school.”  This  has  been 
the  thought  behind  the  development  of 
the  music  program  in  Mission  High 
School.  The  story  of  this  development 
may  be  of  interest  to  administrators 
and  music  directors  in  other  small 
schools. 

St.  Ignatius  is  a  small  town  located 
in  the  mountains  of  Western  Montana. 
The  population  of  the  town  is  850. 
Principal  occupations  are  farming  and 
logging.  The  High  School  has  138 
students. 

Our  objective  has  been  to  have  as 
many  students  as  possible,  sing  or 
play  the  best  music  possible.  To  do 
this  it  was  necessary  to  raise  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  the  music  department  to  that 
of  athletics  and  other  departments. 
Development  started  with  the  band. 
Although  it  consisted  of  only  sixteen 
members  the  band  was  treated  as  if  it 
were  a  large  organization.  Discipline 
was  strict,  tardiness  and  laxness  were 
not  tolerated.  We  could  not  afford  the 
luxury  of  believing  that  because  we 
were  small  we  were  not  expected  to 
play  well.  Band  was  scheduled  reg¬ 
ularly  and  credit  given  toward  gradua¬ 


tion.  Class  instrumental  lessons  were 
started  and  everyone  in  the  band  was 
required  to  attend  one  lesson  a  week. 
(Since  there  are  no  private  teachers 
in  St.  Ignatius  all  the  students  receive 
instruction  at  school.)  The  school  al¬ 
ready  owned  caps  and  capes,  so  we 
added  white  ducks  with  blue  ribbon 
sewn  down  the  legs.  This  gave  the 
band  a  snappy  appearance  and  made 
the  students  and  townspeople  “take 
notice.”  Articles  in  the  local  paper 
describing  the  progress  of  the  band 
and  performances  at  football  games 
secured  public  interest  right  from  the 
beginning. 

At  the  football  games  we  used  a 
wide  marching  formation  to  make  the 
band  look  as  large  as  possible.  Very 
simple  maneuvers  were  used  but  they 
were  done  with  precision. 

After  football  season  we  acquired 
three  new  members  who  had  been  on 
the  team  and  later  on  we  added  more 
until  we  had  a  total  of  24  members.  It 
has  always  been  necessary  to  share 
some  students  with  other  organiza¬ 
tions.  This  is  an  important  point  in 
a  small  school. 

After  things  began  to  run  smoothly. 


we  decided  to  recruit  new  members. 
Musical  aptitude  tests  were  given  and 
the  results  were  sent  to  the  parents  of 
the  successful  students.  A  nearby  mu¬ 
sic  store  presented  an  instrument  dis¬ 
play  at  a  P.T.A.  meeting  to  which 
those  parents  were  specially  invited. 
Before  the  display  the  band  presented 
a  twenty  minute  program  of  marches. 
As  a  result  of  this  drive,  forty  five 
new  students  were  enrolled.  Beginners 
classes  were  quickly  started  and  a 
junior  band  was  organized.  During 
the  year  the  band  performed  in  as 
many  public  functions  as  possible.  Al¬ 
ways  we  raised  our  standards  as  high 
as  we  could. 

As  the  climax  for  our  first  year  a 
spring  concert  seemed  very  fitting. 
We  rehearsed  for  three  months  for  the 
concert.  During  this  time  the  sections 
of  the  band  competed  to  see  which 
could  play  the  most  music  acceptably 
well.  We  publicized  the  concert  for 
weeks  in  advance.  The  night  of  the 
concert  two  high  school  girls  dressed 
in  evening  gowns  stood  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  hand  out  programs  and  wel¬ 
come  everyone  who  attended.  After 
the  concert  it  was  evident  that  we  had 
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succeeded  in  raising  the  prestige  of 
the  band.  Students,  faculty  members 
and  townspeople  could  not  believe  that 
it  was  our  band  they  had  heard.  We 
played  class  C  and  D  music  with  as 
much  style  and  polish  as  possible. 

Part  of  the  money  raised  from  the 
concert  was  used  to  send  the  most 
promising  band  member  (not  a  senior) 
to  the  annual  two  week  summer  music 
camp  sponsored  by  the  University  of 
Montana. 

1  would  like  to  point  out  that  during 
the  first  year  we  did  not  attempt,  to 
raise  money  by  donations  from  the 
public.  We  felt  that  it  would  be  better 
to  use  what  we  had  and  show  how  well 
we  could  use  it,  before  asking  for 
more.  The  same  applied  to  the  school 
board;  we  felt  that  we  should  produce 
worthwhile  results  before  asking  them 
for  more  money  to  run  the  music  de¬ 
partment. 

We  now  have  38  members.  Our 
principal  objective  this  year  was  to 
purchase  uniforms.  The  drive  for 
funds  was  preceded  by  articles  in  the 
local  paper  describing  the  progress  of 
the  band,  the  value  of  music  to  the 
community,  and  our  need  for  uni¬ 
forms.  Band  members  canvassed  the 
town  and  countryside  giving  “Band 
Booster’’  pennants  and  buttons  in  re¬ 
turn  for  donations. 

Local  businessmen  donated  very 
generously;  the  P.T.A.  sponsored  a 
talent  show  and  dance  (at  which  the 
newly  organized  dance  band  per¬ 
formed)  and  donated  the  proceeds  to 
the  uniform  fund.  After  six  weeks 
our  goal  was  reached  and  the  uni¬ 
forms  were  purchased.  In  apprecia¬ 
tion  the  band  presented  a  “Thank  You” 
concert  to  the  community.  This  con¬ 
cert  marked  the  first  performance  in 
our  uniforms. 
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We  made  a  definite  point  of  account¬ 
ing  publicly  for  the  money  we  had 
collected.  The  people  were  told  just 
how  their  money  was  used.  This  did 
much  to  promote  public  relations. 

After  the  uniforms  arrived,  we  had 
no  place  to  store  them.  The  Vocational 
Agriculture  Department  came  to  our 
rescue  by  building  cabinets  for  the 
uniforms  and  the  rapidly  expanding 
music  library.  In  return  the  dance 
band  donated  its  services  at  a  “Sweet¬ 
heart  Ball”  sponsored  by  tbe  “Vo  Ag.” 
boys. 

At  present  we  are  working  on  our 
“Second  Annual  Band  Concert.”  We 
also  plan  to  attend  the  district  music 
festival  which  will  be  held  late  in 
April  in  Kalispell,  Montana. 

The  band  has  received  praise  from 
several  large  Montana  newspapers  as 
a  result  of  its  performance  at  the  dis¬ 
trict  basketball  tournament  held  in 
Missoula.  This  plus  a  new  set  of  tim¬ 
pani  has  greatly  spurred  practice  for 
our  coming  concert  and  festival. 

Today,  toward  the  end  of  its  second 
year,  the  band  is  a  recognized  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  school  and  has  the  full 


support  of  the  student  body  and  towns¬ 
people. 

Last  year,  due  to  scheduling  prob¬ 
lems,  it  was  difficult  to  develop  the 
chorus.  However  a  Minstrel  Show 
was  presented  in  the  Spring  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  interest  of  the  students  and 
public  in  chorus  work.  This  year  we 
have  a  mixed  chorus  of  seventy  voices. 
The  chorus  presented  a  sacred  can¬ 
tata  at  Christmastime.  Special  invita¬ 
tions  were  extended  to  all  the  church 
congregations  in  the  area.  As  a  result 
of  this  and  the  interest  in  music  which 
was  created  by  the  band,  the  chorus 
gave  its  first  public  performance  to  a 
packed  house. 

Present  plans  include  a  Spring  Con¬ 
cert  and  attending  the  district  festival. 

Without  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Sel- 
jak,  our  superintendent,  and  Mr.  Claw¬ 
son,  our  principal,  this  development 
would  have  been  impossible.  Since 
they  believe  that  music  has  much  to 
offer  the  school,  the  community  and 
the  individual,  they  have  helped  us  in 
every  way  possible.  Only  through  this 
spirit  of  co-operation  has  it  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  build  up  our  music  program. 


My  Superintendent  Believes  in  Music 


Superintendent's  Message 

Every  School  Administrator,  I  am 
sure,  wants  a  fully  rounded  curricu¬ 
lar  program  in  his  school.  He  wants 
the  vocational  balanced  with  fine  arts 
and  general  educational  subjects.  He 
also  wants  curricular  balanced  with 
extra-curricular  and  he  would  like  to 
have  the  extra-curricular  balanced 
among  themselves.  For  years  competi¬ 
tive  athletics  provided  for  all  of  the 
enhancement  of  school  pride  in  our 
school.  The  citizens  rated  our  school 
by  the  action  of  the  football  or  basket¬ 
ball  teams.  If  we  lost  a  game,  school 
and  community  morale  went  tumbling 
downward.  In  other  words,  all  of  our 
eggs  were  in  one  basket  and  it  seemed 
that  they  were  broken  often.  The  stu¬ 
dents  also  had  the  feeling  that  they 
must  succeed  in  athletics  or  they 
would  be  total  failures  in  their  school 
careers. 

Two  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Hiestand 
made  his  appearance  at  our  school, 
the  Music  Department  was  practically 
non-existent.  Through  a  simple  dis¬ 
cussion  of  objectives  desired,  our  mu¬ 
sic  department  went  to  work  very 
slowly  at  first,  never  ordering,  but 


just  pushing.  Every  item  that  they 
wanted  from  the  school  district  and 
community  was  justified.  A  full  ac¬ 
count  of  money  spent  was  given  to  the 
community  and  the  community  left  to 
judge  as  to  whether  they  had  received 
value  for  their  money. 

After  tw6  years  of  activity  that  Mr. 
Hiestand  will  describe  for  you,  I  will 
certify  that  we  do  have  the  following 
things: 

1.  A  spirit  of  co-operation  between 
the  music  department*  and  other  de¬ 
partments  of  the  school. 

2.  A  favorable  amount  of  respect 
from  the  community  for  the  band  and 
choral  groups. 

3.  A  per  pupil  cost  much  lower  than 
the  cost  of  vocational  subjects. 

4.  A  participation  in  music  of  over 
70  per  cent  of  the  entire  high  school. 

5.  A  condition  whereby  losses  in 
sports  are  compensated  by  fine  rendi¬ 
tions  by  the  band  or  chorus. 

6.  An  increase  in  school  pride  as 
opportunity  is  advanced  for  more  stu¬ 
dents  to  get  into  the  limelight. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Tha  tuparintandant'i  matsag* 
was  tubmitfad  by  Mr.  Harland  D.  Saljak,  Supi., 
St.  Ignatiui  Schools. 
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When  I  Judge 


DRUMS 


During  a  recent  conversation  with 
Mr.  Forrest  McAllister,  I  was  asked  if 
I  would  write  an  article  that  would 
enlighten  the  young  drummer  upon 
some  of  the  things  that  a  judge  looks 
for  when  he  is  judging  a  percussion 
contest. 

The  student  should,  first  of  all.  ac¬ 
quaint  himself  with  the  rules  of  the 
contest,  then  set  out  to  see  how  well 
he  can  master  all  of  the  subjects. 
There  is  only  one  correct  way  of  do¬ 
ing  these  various  requirements  and 
that  is  where  your  judge  fits  into  the 
program.  He  is  looking  for  perfection 
in  your  playing,  and  if  it  isn't  there 
it  is  his  duty  to  give  you  construc¬ 
tive  criticisms  which  will  enable  you 
to  correct  these  faults. 

Let’s  start  out  with  our  equipment. 
You  enter  the  contest  room,  give  the 
judge  your  music  and  then  take  up 
your  assigned  position  for  playing. 
Your  field  drum  is  slung  with  the 
sling  over  the  right  shoulder  around 
the  neck,  one  end  diagonally  across 
the  front  and  the  other  diagonally 
across  the  back  of  the  body.  The  drum 
hook  is  in  line  with  and  three  inches 
to  the  right  of  the  left  hip  bone.  (You 
are  standing  at  attention,  of  course). 
The  top  of  the  drum  is  about  three  or 
four  inches  below  the  waist  and  tipped 
to  an  angle  of  about  45%,  low  side  to 
the  right.  NOW.  If  your  drum  sling 
was  on  the  left  shoulder,  the  drum 
tipped  to  the  left,  or  was  nearly  flat, 
was  too  much  to  the  right  or  left, 
your  feet  were  not  together — those 
are  the  things  the  judge  is  looking  for. 

Maybe  you  don’t  have  a  field  drum, 
so  you  use  the  school  concert  drum. 
You  set  the  drum  on  a  stand  in  the 
same  relative  position  as  the  field 
drum  is  slung,  with  high  side  to  the 
left,  low  side  to  the  right.  IF  you 
had  the  high  side  of  the  drum  towards 
you,  the  low  side  away  from  you, 
like  a  wash  board,  or  the  top  nearly 
flat — those  are  the  errors  the  judge 
looks  for. 

The  judge  thinks — I  wonder  if  his 
sticks  are  the  correct  weight,  is  the 
head  tension  correct,  are  the  snares 
adjusted  right?  If  so  his  drum  should 
sound  snappy.  You  strike  the  drum,  it 
sounds  tubby — you  have  errored  again 
in  your  drum  adjustment. 


Your  right  stick  should  be  gripped 
between  the  thumb  and  the  second 
joint  of  the  forefinger  about  4  or  5 
inches  from  the  butt  end.  The  second 
finger  should  close  around  the  stick 
to  assist  in  the  execution  of  the 
strokes,  the  rest  of  the  fingers  just 


Mr.  Harr 


loosely  around  the  stick.  IF  you 
gripped  the  stick  in  the  center,  didn’t 
close  the  fingers  around  the  stick,  if 
your  little  finger  sticks  out — the  judge 
will  have  more  comments. 

Your  left  stick  should  be  gripped 
about  four  inches  froth  the  butt.  It 
should  fit  in  the  socket  between  the 
thumb  and  first  finger,  and  rest  across 
the  third  finger  between  the  first  and 
second  joint.  The  first  and  second 
fingers  should  be  curved  towards  the 
stick  (some  prefer  to  rest  the  first 
finger  on  the  stick).  IF  the  fingers 
stuck  out  straight  like  rabbits’  ears 
or  the  stick  rested  in  between  the 


second  and  third  fingers — you  again 
are  in  error. 

Now  that  you  are  ready  to  play, 
the  judge  will  no  doubt  ask  you  to 
play  the  Long  Roll.  You  will  start 
very  slowly  with  two  single  strokes 
with  each  hand,  then  increase  the 
speed  until  you  reach  the  speed  where 
you  change  from  the  single  strokes  to 
a  stroke  and  a  bounce  with  each  hand. 
The  judge  will  watch  to  see  that  you 
start  with  the  left  hand,  then  he  will 
listen  to  hear  how  smoothly  you  can 
go  from  single  strokes  to  the  stroke 
and  bounce.  He  will  then  see  how 
smoothly  you  finish  closing  the  roll 
and  finally  check  to  see  whether  or 
not  you  take  the  same  amount  of  time 
coming  out  of  the  roll  as  you  did 
going  in. 

I  believe  that  all  drummers  should 
learn  to  play  all  twenty-six  of  the 
drum  rudiments  as  prescribed  by  the 
National  Association  of  Rudimental 
Drummers.  In  contest,  all  rudiments 
should  be  played  open-closed-open.  The 
closed  speed  should  be  at  march  tempo. 
I  cannot  tell  you  which  of  the  rudi¬ 
ments  you  will  be  required  to  play, 
as  requirements  differ  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  In  Illinois,  in  the  High 
School  contests  the  contest  chairman 
rules  whether  or  not  the  rudiments 
are  played.  The  Illinois  Grade  School 
Band  Association  requires  the  long 
roll,  the  five,  seven,  nine,  thirteen  and 
seventeen  stroke  rolls,  flam  accents 
1  and  2,  and  the  paradiddle.  The  long 
roll  and  paradiddle  are  to  be  played 
open  and  closed,  the  short  rolls  are 
not. 

On  your  solo  you  will  be  checked  on 
the  following  points;  sticks  must  form 
a  90%  angle,  beads  should  not  be 
over  two  inches  apart;  you  should  play 
in  the  center  of  your  field  drum,  just 
off  center  of  your  concert  drum;  your 
interpretation,  time  figures,  tempo, 
the  accuracy  with  which  you  play, 
your  expression,  accents,  rhythm, 
clean  cut  rolls,  rudiments,  and  how 
well  you  have  memorized  your  solo. 

When  practicing  your  solo,  keep 
the  above  points  in  mind.  Don’t  try 
to  see  how  loud  you  can  play,  remem¬ 
ber,  your  drum  may  be  played  just 
as  artistically  as  any  of  the  other 
Instruments  of  the  band. 


Written  E$p»claUly  for  Tho  School  Mvsicioii 

dCcLsJuJL  dCoM, 

Nationally  Known  Drnm  Jndgo 
and  Teocfctr,  Harvoy,  Illinois 
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Can  School  Choirs  SING  Like 


PROFESSIONALS 


Can  college  music  be  performed  on 
a  professional  level  f  Since  its  incep¬ 
tion  in  1938,  the  North  Texas  State 
Coilege  Choir  has  consistently  at¬ 
tempted  to  prepare  and  present  chorai 
music  that  chalienges  the  performer 
and  listener  alike. 

Many  of  our  vocalists  are  going 
into  professional  work.  Some  are  now 
preparing  for  careers  as  professional 
singers  with  advanced  study  in  Italy, 
France,  and  New  York.  Some  are  pre¬ 
paring  for  coliege  teaching,  church 
choir  conducting,  and  private  studio 
work.  Even  more  wiii  be  going  into 
the  public  schoois  of  the  southwest, 
where  conducting  and  choral  activities 
wiil  occupy  a  main  part  of  their  teach¬ 
ing  duties.  Each  year  we  have  requests 
from  superintendents  for  teachers  who 
have  had  the  intensive  training  ex¬ 
perienced  by  members  of  the  North 
Texas  Choir.  Learning  by  doing  stiil 
seems  a  very  satisfactory  experience 
in  these  days  of  de-emphasis  on  spe- 
ciaiized  techniques,  and  again  seems 
to  bear  out  the  conviction  of  many 
musicians  that  there  is  no  substitute 
for  thorough  and  consistent  practice 
in  the  development  of  a  technique, 
whether  it  be  instrumental  or  vocal. 

In  the  past  ten  years,  the  North 
Texas  Choir  has  completed  27  per¬ 
formances  of  major  choral  works  with 
symphony  orchestras.  Compositions 
performed  include  Bach’s  “Mass  in  B 
Minor”  and  “St.  Matthew  Passion"; 
Brahms’  “Requiem”;  Walton’s  “Bel¬ 
shazzar’s  Feast”;  Prokofiev’s  “Alex¬ 
ander  Nevsky”;  Rachmaninoff’s  “The 
Bells”;  and  Kodaly’s  “Psalmus  Hun- 
garicus.”  Because  of  the  proximity  of 
Denton  to  Dallas,  the  majority  of  the 
performances  have  been  with  the  Dal¬ 
las  Symphony  Orchestra,  under 
Jacques  Singer,  Antal  Dorati,  and 
Walter  Hendl,  conductors.  Concerts 
with  the  Houston  Symphony  have 
been  conducted  by  Ernest  Hoffman 


and  Frederic  Fennell,  and  the  choir 
sang  one  program  with  the  Wichita 
Falls  Symphony  under  Frederic 
Balazs.  Can  there  be  any  richer  mu¬ 
sical  experience  for  the  music  student 
than  singing  the  world’s  greatest 
choral  music  with  top  conductors  and 
major  orchestras?  Such  performances 
can  serve  as  a  source  of  inspiration 
and  guidance '  for  the  prospective 
teacher  or  performer  in  the  years 
ahead.  Only  a  consistently  high  level 
of  performance  can  make  the  perpetu¬ 
ation  of  such  musical  opportunities 
possible,  and  that  level  can  be  main¬ 
tained  only  through  much  diligent  re¬ 
hearsing  with  the  high  goal  of  music 
perfection  constantly  in  the  minds  of 
the  performers. 

Each  season  as  the  group  changes 
in  personnel,  graduates  continually  re¬ 
turn  to  participate  in  performances 
of  both  new  works  and  works  previ¬ 
ously  performed  in  past  seasons.  The 
holding  power  of  great' music  profes¬ 
sionally  performed  seems  to  bring 
them  back,  and  they  enjoy  the  re¬ 
newed  participation  even  more. 


Mr.  McKinley 


The  annual  tour  of  the  North  Texas 
Choir  has  carried  the  group  into  all 
the  southwestern  states.  The  choir  has 
made  over  450  appearances,  and  has 
sung  over  several  major  networks.  It 


BeceuM  the  North  Teies  State  College  Choir  from  Denton,  Texas,  can  bland  its 
voices  into  harmonious  pictures  which  are  painted  on  the  canvas  of  sound,  the  choir 
travels  thousands  of  miles  each  year  in  order  to  answer  the  requests  for  concert  ap¬ 
pearances  that  coma  from  far  and  near.  Frank  McKinley  is  their  creative  conductor. 
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has  performed  for  the  Southweatern 
Music  Educators  Conference,  the 
Texas  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs 
State  Convention,  the  Texas  State 
Teachers  Association,  the  Oklahoma 
Music  Educators  Association,  the 
Texas  State  Legislature,  The  Texas 
Music  Educators  Conference,  the  Bap¬ 
tist  General  Convention,  the  National 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Music  Clubs  Con¬ 
vention,  the  New  Mexico  Fine  Arts 
Series,  and  the  Southern  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Universities  Conven¬ 
tion.  Any  Student  at  North  Texas 
State  College  is  eligible  to  audition 
for  the  choir,  and  each  year  several 
non-music  majors  have  been  members. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  choral  mu¬ 
sic  is  that  it  gives  the  singer  a  chance 
to  perform  tine  music  on  a  level  ap¬ 
proaching  that  of  the  professional 
without  the  pressure  of  individual 
public  performance.  Opportunities  for 
public  performance  as  a  member  of  a 
highly-trained  choir  performing  the 
best  of  choral  music  can  give  the 
young  singer  confidence  and  flexibil¬ 
ity  in  his  voice,  improve  his  musician- 
ship,  increase  his  sensitivity,  and  de¬ 
velop  his  general  musical  knowledge. 
To  realize  these  advantages,  the  con¬ 
ductor  must  be  particularly  alert  in 
his  program  building.  To  combine  ma¬ 
terials  that  have  solid  musical  value 
and  audience  appeal,  one  must  search 
diligently  in  the  vast  repertoire  of 
choral  composition.  It  has  been  our 
experience  that  good  music  will  stand 
repeated  rehearsing  and  will  last 
through  the  particular  season  when 
used  while  poor  music  becomes  bor- 
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Eminent  Ladies  of  the  Podium 

No.  9 — Dorothy  E.  Wossum  of  Denver,  Colorado 


Situated  In  the  great  gateway  to  the 
Itockies,  Denver,  Colorado,  Dorothy  E. 
Wassum  directs  one  of  the  finest  school 
music  programs  in  America.  She  is  emi¬ 
nently  qualified  to  be  the  Director  of  Mu¬ 
sic,  having  received  her  B.M.  degree  from 
the  University  School  of  Music  at  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  and  her  Master's  degree  in  mu¬ 


sic  at  Northwestern  University  of  Illinois. 
Her  majors  are  In  Piano,  Public  School 
•Music,  and  Theory. 

While  teaching  at  Woodbine,  Iowa,  f«)r 
five  years,  she  developed  music  classes 


for  all  grades — ^Junior  and  Senior  high 
.school  instrumental  and  choral  work,  pri¬ 
vate  voice,  piano,  and  all  band  instru¬ 
ments.  One  hundred  children  made  and 
played  their  own  tune-playing  instruments. 

I.rfiter  while  heading  the  vocal  depart¬ 
ment  of  South  Denver  High  she  expanded 
the  department  from  275  to  450  in  very 
short  order.  A  great  believer  in  music  for 
everyone,  she  plans  great  emphasis  on 
community  sings  for  all  children.  She 
works  hard  at  school-community  relations 
and  a<-tivities  by  api>earing  before  civic, 
church,  and  educational  groups  regularly. 

She  has  a  wonderful  philosophy  about 
music  education.  It  is  most  beautifully  ex- 
pres.sed  in  her  own  words.  “Jlusic  is  Life 
and  therefore  it  can  become  an  agency 
for  disciplining  of  the  emotions,  training 
the  body,  exalting  the  .spirit,  and  thrilling 
ail  participants.  I  do  not  believe  we  have 
Itegun  to  teach  its  possibilities  for  boys 
and  girls.  In  the  great  game  of  teaching 
music  we  use  our  energies  in  one  of  two 
ways :  either  as  re.searchers  for  beauty, 
music  for  thrills,  or  else  we  go  about  pick¬ 
ing  up  lou.se  ends  in  discipline,  control, 
shoving,  |>u.shing,  and  other  uninteresting 
activities.  The  music  teacher  who  Is  en¬ 
thusiastic  for  excellence  cannot  but  In- 
s|)lre  the  spirit  he  leads.  It  triilit  in  niitnir 
lor  thrilln.” 

Her  biggest  thrill  comes  each  year  when 
for  four  nights  4,500  elementary  school 
children,  1,200  Junior  high,  and  1,500  Se¬ 
nior  high,  vocal  and  instrumental,  join 
together  in  a  gala  Festival  of  Music. 

llorothy  K.  Wassum  is  truly  an  “Emi¬ 
nent  Lady  of  the  Podium.” 


ing  and  loses  its  inspiration  in  re¬ 
hearsal  and  performance. 

This  season  the  North  Texas  Choir 
commissioned  Tom  Scott  to  write 
"The  Prodigal  Son,”  a  setting  for  chor¬ 
us  and  narrator  from  James  Weldon 
Johnson’s  “God’s  Trombones.”  Mr. 
Scott  is  well-known  'for  his  choral 
compositions  and  arrangements  of 
folk-songs  and  spirituals;  he  is  also 
famous  as  a  ballad  singer  and  lecturer 
on  folk  music.  This  particular  work 
has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  singular  compositions 
the  choir  has  ever  performed.  It  has 
thrived  under  constant  rehearsing;  its 
interesting,  intricate  rhythms  have 
greatly  increased  the  ability  of  the 
singers  to  manipulate  difficult  rhyth¬ 
mic  patterns.  It  has  made  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  performance  of  other  works 
easier. 

In  1949  the  North  Texu3  Choir  had 
the  privilege  of  recording  for  RCA 
Victor  with  the  Dallas  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra.  The  main  work  involved  was 
Zoltan  Kodaly’s  “Psalmus  Hungari- 
cus,”  which  was  performed  in  Hungar¬ 
ian.  Antal  Dorati,  then  conductor  of 
the  Dallas  Symphony,  supervised  the 
teaching  of  the  text  in  collaboration 


with  a  choir  member  of  Hungarian 
descent.  The  choir  Itself  performed 
Kodaly's  “Jesus  and  the  Traders”  as 
a  separate  side.  It  was  a  fine  musical 
experience  for  the  students  to  prepare 
a  work  with  such  a  degree  of  finesse, 
and  will  be  remembered  long  after 
those  hours  of  rehearsing  that  went 
into  the  recording  are  forgotten.  John 
Rosenfield,  in  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  October  9,  1949,  writes;  “This 
chorus  and  its  now  lengthening  tra¬ 
dition  is  one  of  the  proudt^st  achieve¬ 
ments  in  southwestern  educational 
circles.  The  values  of  Choral  experi¬ 
ence  to  the  200  or  more  students  is 
incalculable  and  not  yet  duplicated 
in  any  other  university.  The  boon  to 
a  large  listening  public  is  of  equal 
importance.  The  industry  and  high 
ambition  of  the  NTSC  chorus  matches 
its  results.  And  now  it  is  honored  by 
a  place  in  Victor's  Red  Seal  cata¬ 
logue.” 


We  Con't  Print 
Your  Chorus  Picture 
Until  We  Get  It 
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Chicago  Class  A  High  School  Bands  Finish  in  Three-Way  Tie 


Chicago  H.  S.  Band  Contest 
Tie  Three  Class  A  Bands 


Oscar  W.  Anderson,  Assistant  Director 
of  Music,  Chicago,  Illinois,  has  announced 
that  three  Class  A  bands  tied  for  top 
honors. 

Final  decisions  of  the  Judges  were :  1st 
Divisions,  Austin,  Farragut,  and  I.>ane : 
2nd  Divisions,  Schurz,  Marshall,  and  Har¬ 
rison. 

The  judges  for  this  very  close  contest 
were  Graham  T.  Overgard,  Wayne  Univer¬ 
sity,  Detroit,  Michigan  ;  King  Stacy,  Boys’ 
Vocational  S<'hool,  Tensing,  Michigan  ;  and 
Eugene  Weigel,  Ohio  State  University,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio. 


Instrumental  and  Choral 
Team  Up  for  Ind.  Festival 


The  annual  Cass  County  Music  Festival 
took  place  in  Ix>gansport,  Indiana,  April 
6  at  7 :30  P.  M.  All  ten  schools  of  the 
county  were  represented  In  a  Joint  con¬ 
cert  of  300  chorus  members  and  250  band 
members.  Approximately  3,000  people  wit¬ 
nessed  the  performance. 

The  choral  group,  directed  by  guest  con¬ 
ductor  Richard  Schoenbaum,  appeared  first 
on  the  program,  with  guest  conductor 
I>avid  Hughes  and  the  band  next.  Major¬ 
ettes  from  all  participating  schools  twirled 
on  one  march.  The  concert  ended  with  a 
festival  finale  selection  for  band  and 
chorus. 

Guest  conductor  Richard  Schoenbaum  is 
director  of  the  choir  at  Va1|>araiso  Univer¬ 
sity,  Valparaiso,  Indiana.  Guest  conductor 
David  Hughes  is  chairman  of  the  orches¬ 
tra  department  and  director  of  student 
teaching  at  Jordan  College  of  Music,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Indiana. 

General  chairman  for  the  festival  was 
John  Socln  of  Royal  Center.  Other  music 
directors  participating  were  Jack  Hender¬ 
son,  Galveston ;  Blythe  Terwilliger,  New 
Waverly;  Frances  Conrad,  Twelve  Mile; 
Edith  Benge,  Young  America;  Millicent 
Condon  and  Clarence  Marocco,  Washing¬ 
ton  Township;  Florence  Krelgh,  Metea; 
Katherine  Beardsley,  Lucerne ;  Joseph 
Huffman  and  William  Marocco,  Logans- 
port ;  and  Mr.  Socin,  Royal  Center. 


New  Junior  Bagpipe  Band 
to  Pipe  Chiefs  in  Canada 


Nova  Scotia,  which  claims  more  Scotch 
descendants  in  Canada  than  any  other 
sector,  will  have  something  new  and  typi¬ 
cally  Scotch  added  to  It  this  year.  St. 
Ann’s  Gaelic  College,  near  Braddeck, 
N.  S.,  will  have  two  Junior  bagpipe  bands 
registered  for  five-week  courses. 

Reason  for  the  bagpipe  course  is  that 
a  welcome  piped  by  bands  Is  planned  for 
the  arrival  of  Chief  Flora  MacLeod  from 
Scotland  next  August  for  the  annual 
gathering  of  the  clans. 


Branigan  New  Head  of 

U.  of  III.  Music  School 


Duane  A.  Branigan  is  new  Head  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  School  of 
Music. 


Urbana-Cham|>aign,  Ill.  —  Duane  A. 
Branigan,  Professor  of  Music  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  who  has  served  since 
last  September  as  acting  Director  of  the 
School  of  Music,  has  been  named  full  Dl- 
rector  by  the  University’s  Board  of  Trus- 
I  tees,  effective  September  1. 

A  concert  pianist,  organist,  and  teacher. 
Professor  Branigan  has  been  on  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  the  School  of  Music  since  1936.  In 
1947  he  became  assistant  director  of  the 
school,  a  post  he  held  until  last  fall  when 
he  was  asked  to  fill  in  for  Professor  John 
M.  Kuypers.  He  has  had  other  administra- 


DallaSf  Texas,  Band  Party 
Draws  2,000  Teenagers 


The  academic  routine  of  the  Highland 
Park  High  School  In  Dallas,  Texas,  was 
interrupted  recently  to  make  way  for  re¬ 
hearsals  and  performances  of  more  than 
2,000  school  musicians.  Forty  bands,  or¬ 
chestras,  and  choruses  from  Oklahoma, 
Missouri,  and  Texas,  were  assembled  for 
this  Sixth  Annual  Highlander  Music  Festi¬ 
val. 

The  group  holding  honors  for  the  great¬ 
est  traveling  distance  was  Frank  Coulter’s 
81-piece  orchestra. 

Concerts,  pageants,  and  parades  reigned 
supreme  during  this  gala  teenage  party 
of  American  music. 

Daredevil  Comics  Change 
Key  to  Music  Teen  Story 

Music  education  as  a  whole.some  force  in 
the  life  of  young  people  will  be  featured  in 
the  June  issue  of  Daredevil  Comics,  a 
publication  of  Lev  Gleason  Publishing 
Company.  This  will  be  the  third  time  In 
the  past  year  that  this  magazine  has  used 
the  Influence  of  the  comic  medium  to  Im¬ 
press  Its  readers  with  the  benefits  of 
music. 


tive  duties  in  the  School  of  Music,  includ¬ 
ing  the  directorship  of  the  summer  .session. 

Professor  Branigan  holds  two  degrees 
from  Oberlln  College,  a  Bachelor  of  Arts 
and  a  Bachelor  of  Music,  as  well  as  a 
graduate  degree  from  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  studied  piano  with  Egon  Petri 
and  Daniel  Encourt  in  Europe  and  came 
to  the  University  of  Illinois  from  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Latin  School  for  Boys  where  he  was 
director  of  music.  *- 

He  has  been  frequently  heard  in  piano 
recitals  at  the  University  and  in  various 
metropolitan  communities.  Professor  Bran¬ 
igan  is  national  vice  president  of  Pi  Kappa 
Lambda,  scholastic  honorary  in  music. 
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'The  World  of  Music"  was  the  fkama  of  fhe  Jackson,  Minnesota,  Band  as  It  saluted 
the  United  Nations  In  their  annual  concert  on  March  30,  1951.  Under  the  baton  of 
Arnold  J.  Alstad,  we  believe  this  band  truly  portrays  the  harmony  that  can  and  will 
one  day  bring  the  real  Peace  to  the  world. 
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Vandercook  College  Sets 
**Student  Summer  Program** 

The  V'andercook  College  of  Music  has 
made  great  plans  for  a  “Student  Summer 
Program”.  According  to  Lee  W.  Peterson, 
coordinator  for  the  college.  Twenty  genu¬ 
inely  practical  and  worthwhile  courses 


By  Frank  Drake 
Chairman,  Ways  and  Meant 
Band  Boostart  Club 
Lockport,  III. 

The  Lockport  Township  High  School 
Band  Boosters  are  mighty  proud  of  their 
band  and  we  believe  you  will  agree  the 
list  of  their  activities  and  accomplishments 
shown  on  the  enclosed  sheet  give  us  Just 
reason  for  that  pride ! 

This  band  has  represented  the  commu¬ 
nity  and  Will  County,  Illinois  with  dignity 
and  honor  on  many  occasions  and  has  al¬ 
ways  accepted  such  invitations  and  obliga¬ 
tions  willingly,  although  at  times  at  con¬ 
siderable  i>ersonal  sacrifice. 

A  high  tribute  to  the  Band  has  been 
given  them  by  the  Lions  International  in 
the  form  of  an  invitation  to  play  and 
participate  in  the  Lions  International 
Convention  which  will  be  beld  in  Atlantic 
City,  beginning  June  24,  1961. 

After  several  meetings  and  considerable 
thought,  a  Band  Booster  Club,  which  in¬ 
cludes  all  band  parents,  music  lovers, 
and  civic  minded  citisens  who  care  to 
Join,  was  formed.  After  further  study, 
they  advised  the  Band  Leader,  Mr.  Ernest 
Caneva,  to  accept  the  Lions  International 
invitation  and  assured  him  that  every  as¬ 
sistance  possible  would  be  given  in  devel¬ 
oping  means  of  raising  the  money  neces¬ 
sary  to  defray  the  expenses  of  such  a  trip. 

There  are  about  100  members  of  the 
band  and  the  cost  of  sending  each  band 
member  will  be  about  $90.00  each  or  ap¬ 
proximately  $9000  for  the  entire  group. 

It  would  probably  not  be  feasible  to  at¬ 


'  will  be  offered  to  High  School  Students  by 
Nationally  Known  Authorities. 

Peterson  further  states  that  the  six 
weeks  program  will  get  underway  on  June 
18th  and  run  through  July  27th. 

A  Bulletin  describing  the  student  pro¬ 
gram  may  be  secured  by  writing  to :  The 
Vandercook  College  of  Music,  1665  Wash¬ 
ington  Blvd.,  Chicago  12,  Ill. 


tempt  to  raise  such  a  sum  of  money 
merely  to  attend  the  convention,  but  many 
interesting  and  educational  features  such 
as  visits  to  our  National  Capitol  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  points  of  Interest  in  New 
York  City,  Annapolis,  and  return  via  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls  are  planned. 

The  methods  of  raising  funds  for  this 
trip  are  varied  and  range  from  contribu¬ 
tions  of  $10.00  each  byithe  band  pupils  to 
bakery  sales,  card  parties,  dances,  con¬ 
certs,  dartball  tournaments,  etc.,  by 
Boosters  and  friends  who  are  contributing 
their  time  and  talents  to  this  worthy 
cause. 

As  far  as  we  know  at  present,  this  is 
the  only  Band  representing  Will  County  at 
the  convention,  and  as  we  also  know, 
organisations  within  our  county  are  vitally 
interested  in  any  worthy  civic  cause,  we 
therefore  have  extended  Invitations  to 
these  groups  to  become  a  Lockport  Town¬ 
ship  High  School  Band  Booster  in  our  “On 
To  Atlantic  City”  campaign. 

Many  friends  of  the  organisation  have 
signified  their  intention  of  sponsoring  one 
or  more  members  of  the  band.  Public 
acknowledgment  and  thanks  for  all  gifts 
will  be  made  In  the  local  papers  and  all 
funds  will  be  spent  to  the  greatest  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  youngsters  who  are  privileged  to 
make  the  trip. 

We  feel  that  by  making  this  trip  pos¬ 
sible,  the  donors  will  not  bnly  be  reward¬ 
ing  the  Band  members  for  things  they 
have  done  In  the  past,  but  will  also  be 
contributing  to  the  promotion  of  better 
citisens  of  tomorrow. 


I  Marching  Band  Clinic  and 
I  Bcmd  School  at  Wayne 


Instrumental  music  teachers  and  band 
directors  are  invited  to  attend  the  1961 
Summer  Band  School  and  Marching  Band 
Clinic  at  Wayne  University.  The  Summer 
Band  School  will  include  conducting,  ar¬ 
ranging,  organisation  and  concerts.  Eve¬ 
ning  concerts  will  be  in  the  Music  Shell, 
Michigan  State  Fair  Grounds.  Six  hours  of 
graduate  credit  may  be  earned  during  the 
six-week  session. 

The  Marching  Clinic  will  include  field 
maneuvers,  parade  routines,  four  stadium 
pageants  (two  with  colored  lights)  and 
participation  in  Detroit’s  mammoth  250th 
Birthday  Parade  on  July  28.  Two  hours  of 
graduate  credit  may  be  earned  during  the 
two-week  Inter  session.  Detroit’s  250th 
Birthday  Festivities  will  be  at  their  peak. 
There  will  be  symphony  orchestra  con¬ 
certs,  band  concerts,  parades,  stadium 
shows,  international  folk  festivals,  a 
Fleet  review,  and  recreational  programs. 

For  Summer  Band  School  Bulletins  and 
further  information  write  to.  Department 
of  Music  Education,  Wayne  University, 
Detroit  1,  Michigan. 


Five  Cla$$et  to  Join 

in  Buying  Electric  Organ 


A  Hamn.ond  electric  organ  will  soon  be 
installed  in  the  Montevideo,  Minnesota, 
high  school  organ  as  a  memorial  gift  from 
five  high  school  graduating  classes. 

In  1950  the  graduating  class  allotted  a 
sum  of  money  to  be  applied  on  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  an  organ.  Now  the  classes  of 
1951,  ’62,  ’5$,  and  ’64  have  agreed  to  pool 
their  resources,  future  and  present,  to  in¬ 
stall  the  instrument  sometime  this  spring. 

The  organ  selected  has  a  two-manual 
console  and  two  large  tone  cabinets.  It  is 
being  purchased  for  about  $3,200. 


10,000  to  Glorify  Munc — 
New  England,  May  24-26 


The  most  important  musical  event  in 
New  England  will  take  place  In  Boston 
when  the  New  England  Music  Festival  is 
presented  May  24,  25,  and  26,  1951. 

This  three-day  Festival  is  sponsored  by 
a  non-profit  committee  composed  of  lead¬ 
ing  educators  in  the  field  of  music,  and 
has  the  endorsement  and  enthusiastic  ap¬ 
proval  of  public  officials,  business,  and 
civic  groups.  Regional  in  character,  the 
Festival  will  comprise  units  from  schools 
throughout  the  six  New  England  states, 
with  more  than  10,000  student  members  of 
orchestras,  bands,  and  choral  groups  par¬ 
ticipating. 

The  Festival's  colorful  program  includes 
concerts  at  the  Hatch  Memorial  Shell  on 
the  Charles  River  Elsplanade  and  Park- 
man  Bandstand  on  the  Common,  with  a 
feature  presentation  at  the  Boston  Garden. 
The  New  England  Music  Festival  Parade 
will  be  held  In  conjunction  with  the  fa¬ 
mous  Boston  Schoolboy  Parade,  and  all 
musical  units  will  participate. 

Warren  S.  Freeman,  Dean  of  the  Boston 
University  of  Fine  Arts  is  the  general 
chairman  of  this  fantasy  of  sound. 


One  of  the  proudest  moments  in  the  life  of  Clarence  Miller,  left,  secretary  of  the 
Lockport,  Illinois,  Moose  for  thiry-five  years.  He  presented  a  check  for  five  hundred 
dollars  from  his  lod9e  to  Leo  Drause  and  Nancy  09ren  of  the  Lockport  Hi9h  School 
Band.  The  check  was  put  into  the  fund  to  help  defray  the  aipansas  for  the  New  York 
trip  which  is  scheduled  for  Juno. 
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Alaska  Band  Claims  Farthest  Northwest  Title 


Distance  from  the  good  old  U.S,A.  is  no  handicap  to  this  wonderful  band.  Coma  wind,  rain,  snow,  or  blizzard,  this  group  of  talented 
musicians  way  up  in  Anchorage,  Alaska,  is  always  on  hand  to  play  for  its  school  and  thousands  of  friends.  Thomas  F.  Jones,  the  director, 
is  to  be  commended  for  building  a  musicial  future  for  these  overseas  youth. 


Anchorage,  Alaska 
April  4,  1951 

Kditor,  The  SCHOOL,  MUSICIAN 
28  East  Jackson  Boulevard 
t'hlcago  4,  Illinois 
Dear  Sir; 

I  have  been  an  interested  reader  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  for  several  years 
and  have  found  it  a  very  u.seful  magazine 
in  this  particular  vicinity.  We  have  a 
fairly  large  town  up  here  (about  30,000) 
but  there  is  no  competition  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Therefore,  I  have  been  able  to  ttse 
your  pictures  and  articles  to  good  advan¬ 
tage  in  imparting  concepts  of  general  band 
work  to  my  students  here.  This  ybar  we 
have  been  able  to  equip  our  band  with 
new  unifornts  and  to  add  several  instru¬ 
ments  which  brings  it  into  the  fairly  well- 
balanced,  medium  large  size  band  group. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  I  am  sub¬ 
mitting  a  recent  picture  of  this  band  and 
the  information  below.  We  should  be  very 
pleased  if  you  are  able  to  publish  this 
picture  and  such  of  the  information  as  you 
may  And  of  interest. 

The  Anchorage  School  Band  consists  of 
66  members.  It  began  in  September  of 
1949  with  only  17.  Our  uniforms  were  pur- 
cha.sed  through  the  generous  help  of  the 
Anchorage  Musicians  Association  Local 
650  of  the  American  Federation  of  Musi¬ 
cians.  I  believe  that  the  spirit  of  coopera¬ 
tion  which  we  have  been  able  to  build  up 
between  the  professional  musicians  of  this 
community  is  rather  unique  in  the  history 
of  relations  between  the  professional  and 
school  musician. 

This  band  has  been  functioning  widely 
in  many  community  activities  as  well  as  in 
all  school  doings.  It  has  given  several  con¬ 
certs  and  in  general  has  been  very  popu¬ 
lar.  This  is  of  even  more  importance  in  I 
this  particular  location  because  of  the 
isolation.  It  has  been  one  of  my  desires 
to  see  the  growth  of  the  Music  Festvial  or 
Contest  here  but  most  of  the  country  is 
still  uivdeveloped  and  in  those  cases  where 
there  are  musical  organisations  the  dis¬ 
tance  is  still  too  great  for  too  much  ac¬ 
tivity  of  that  nature.  We  had  a  local 
music  festival  last  spring  which  included 
the  town  of  Palmer,  Cordova,  and  Anchor¬ 
age.  Mr.  Albert  Kuhn  who  brought  organi¬ 
zations  from  Cordova  and  Mr.  Paul  Bu- 
shong  who  brought  a  band  and  choral 


groups  from  Palmer  have  shown  that  a 
really  great  deal  can  be  done  in  very  small 
towns  and  deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  their  efforts  to  develop  music  in  this 
area.  This  year  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  have  our  festival  but  it  is  hoped  that 
such  will  not  be  the  case  in  another  year. 
Events  in  this  festival  in  the  instrumental 
Held  were  judged  by  Capt.  Russell  Mason 
— Informations  Officer — at  Fort  Richard¬ 
son.  Capt.  Russell  is  well  known  as  a  Flut¬ 
ist,  Conductor,  and  Composer. 

As  you  may  know,  a  good  number  of 
the  students  in  this  district  come  from 
military  personnel  at  one  of  the  Military 
Bases  here.  Many  of  our  band  members 
are  sons  and  daughters  of  these  military 
personnel.  Such  being  the  case  we  have 
a  very  cosmopolitan  group  since  many  of 
these  families  have  traveled  a  great  deal. 
We  have  several  students  who  have  lived 
in  other  countries  than  the  U.  S.  They 
have  seen  good  bands  of  the  school  and 
of  the  military  variety  and  have  a  very 
keen  interest  in  every  aspect  of  their  band 
work.  Your  articles  in  the  various  divi¬ 
sions  such  as  brass,  reed  and  percussion 
have  been  very  stimulating  for  this  rea¬ 
son. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating  that 
this  is  the  farthest  North  Symphonic 
School  Band  in  the  world.  I  am  sure  that 
it  is  the  largest  band  in  the  territory  of 
Alaska.  I  feel  that  much  credit  should  go 
to  our  Superintendent  Mr.  C.  C.  Caldwell 
in  that  he  has  given  every  encouragement 
to  the  growth  of  our  band.  Mr.  Caldwell 
has  been  here  five  years  and  during  his 
stay  has  seen  this  school  system  nearly 
double  in  its  size.  It  is  through  his  vision 
that  the  building  program  and  general 
planning  has  been  able  to  keep  up  with  the 
very  rapid  growth  of  this  city.  An  article 
of  his  on  School  Building  appeared  in  the 
January  issue  of  1950  and  excited  con¬ 
siderable  national  interest  in  this  fleld. 
There  are  now  five  grade  schools,  a  junior 
high  school,  and  a  large  high  school  in 
this  district.  The  total  student  member¬ 
ship  in  these  schools  is  about  3500. 

I  have  enclo.sed  the  following  autobio¬ 
graphical  data  about  myself  if  you  wl.sh 
to  use  it.  I  am  a  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Idaho  and  have  taught  for  fourteen 
years  in  the  fleld  of  musical  education  in 
the  states  of  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon, 


and  in  the  territory  of  Ala.ska.  I  have  been 
five  years  in  Alaska.  Three  years  in  Sitka 
and  two  years  here  in  Anchorage. 

In  closing  I  should  like  to  mention  that 
we  have  a  well  organized  Symphony  in 
Anchorage  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Peter  Britch  .so  that  you  may  .see  that 
musically  we  have  been  able  to  achieve 
considerable  growth  even  though  we  are 
.so  far  from  the  homeland. 

Yours  very  trul.v, 

Thomas  F.  Jones 
Supervisor  of  Music 
Anchorage  Public  Schools 


Denver  Parochial  Schools 
Have  New  Music  Plan 


Denver's  Catholic  grade  and  high 
.schools  next  fall  will  introduce  a  unifled 
program  of  teaching  pupils  to  play  musical 
instruments,  the  Rev.  Edward  Leyden, 
archdiocesan  superintendent  of  schools, 
announced. 

Five  teachers  will  be  employed  to  teach 
the  program,  which  will  be  directed  by 
Dwight  McCready.  McCready  recently  was 
appointed  director  of  instrumental  music 
in  the  parochial  school  system. 

Of  the  Catholic  high  schools.  Cathedral, 
Holy  Family,  St.  Joseph’s,  St.  Francis  de 
Sales,  and  Regis,  have  agreed  to  take 
part  in  the  program,  and  Annuciation  is 
expected  to  do  so  shortly. 

The  work  of  contacting  the  parochial 
grade  schools  started  recentl.v.  To  date, 
St.  Louis  of  Englewood,  Blessed  Sacra¬ 
ment,  and  Our  I.«dy  of  I^ourdes  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  music  i)rogram. 

Accredited  Courses 

The  music  courses  will  be  taught  ns 
accredited  courses,  flve  days  a  week.  It  is 
planned  to  Include  pupils  in  the  third 
grade  in  order  to  give  them  a  strong  mu¬ 
sical  foundation. 

Choral  work  will  not  be  part  of  the 
program  but  will  be  continued  in  the 
schools  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
Richard  Hiester. 

McCready,  a  graduate  of  the  U.  S.  Navy 
School  of  Music,  has  been  teaching  music 
I  in  the  parochial  schof)ls  for  four  years. 
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Interlochen’s  20  Year  Club 

•  National  Music  Camp  • 
by  Win  RIekard 


Ah,  and  shades  of  1930.  Pictured  above  were  the  four  "9raats"  planning  the  "Sousa 
Day"  program  at  camp.  Left  to  right,  T.  P.  GIddings,  Joseph  Maddy,  John  Phillip 
Sousa,  and  Austin  Harding. 


FoMtoria,  Ohio,  Band  Turns 
Away  300  Music  Lovers 


When  the  Fostoria  High  Sehool  Band 
presented  its  Spring  concert  recently  more 
than  300  people  had  to  be  turned  away. 
School  officials  would  allow  only  1,200 
people  in  the  school  auditorium,  including 
standees.  The  attraction  which  brought 
out  this  over-flow  crowd  was  the  Band's 
l>erformante  of  the  "Rhapsody  in  Blue" 
with  Don  Sailers,  brilliant  young  Fostoria 
pianist  as  soloist. 


Band  Scholarships  To  Be 
Given  by  U.  of  Denver 


Lowell  Little,  Director  of  the  University  ■ 
of  Denver  Bands,  has  informed  the  editor  ; 
of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  to  announce 
that  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  offer 
grants-in-ald  to  qualifying  members  of  . 
from  one  quarter  to  one  half  tuition  per 
quarter  (335-$65)  depending  on  the  play¬ 
er’s  musician.ship  and  qualities  of  Interest  i 
and  dependability. 

All  students  who  are  interested  in  this  ; 
flne  university  should  write  to  Lowell  Lit¬ 
tle,  I'niversity  of  Denver  Bands,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Denver,  Denver  10,  Colorado. 

Oh  yes.  Boys — the  school  has  an  R.O. 
T.C.  unit,  so  you  may  recel\’e  draft  de¬ 
ferment  as  s|)ecifled  by  the  Selective  Serv¬ 
ice  Board,  says  Mr.  Little. 


New  York  Names  New 

State  Music  Supervisor] 

Dr.  Joseph  O.  Saetvelt,  head  of  the  mu¬ 
sic  department  at  the  State  l^niverslty  for 
Teachers  became  Su|)ervlsor  of  Music  for 
the  .State  Kducation  Deitartment  on  pro¬ 
visional  appointment. 

Dr.  Saetvelt  who  received  his  master's 
and  doctor’s  degrees  in  music  from  the 
University  of  Iowa,  founded  the  Genesee 
Valley  Choral  Society  in  1945. 

He  succeeds  Dr.  Russell  Carter  who  re¬ 
tired  as  State  Music  Supervisor  on  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  1950,  after  30  years  in  the  iKtsition. 


Miami,  Florida,  Band 
Produces  16mm  Color  Film 


The  Miami  Senior  High  School  Band 
has  recently  produced  a  16mm  color 
movie  entitled  "The  Modern  Majorette.” 
A  silent  Aim,  it  runs  alK>ut  fifteen  minutes. 

The  Aim  was  shot  in  Miami's  famous 
Orange  Bowl  Stadium  !)>•  Miami  High's 
Bandmaster,  A1  O.  Wright.  Groups  ap- 
l>earlng  in  the  numerous  sequences  include 
the  several  Miami  Band  Majorette  groups 
and  auxiliary  dancing  units. 

Several  sequences  in  the  film  are  devoted 
to  the  demonstration  of  group  dance  rou¬ 
tines  as  u.sed  by  the  Miami  High  Dancing 
Majorettes.  Other  groups  pictured  Include 
the  Ballet  Corps,  the  flag  twlrlers,  and  the 
precision  speed  twlrlers.  Several  sequences 
are  In  slow  motion. 

The  Aim  may  be  borrowed  for  projection 
by  wilting  A1  G.  Wright,  Miami  Senior 
High  School,  Miami,  Florida.  There  is  no 
charge. 


Addrait  all  corratpondanca  for  this  column 
to:  Winchastar  Richard,  Sacratary  and  Traa- 
turar,  20  Yaar  Club,  Hartland  Music  Projact, 
HarHand,  Michigan. 


Twenty  some  NMC  alumni  attended  the 
Interlochen  dinner-meeting  at  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana  last  month.  Scene  of  the  occasion 
was  the  North  Central  meeting  of  the 
Music  Kducators  National  Conference. 
There  was  plenty  of  good  fellowship,  good 
food  and  Dr.  Maddy  showed  an  informa¬ 
tive  and  entertaining  color  sound  film  of 
last  year's  camp  activities.  Those  of  us 
who  have  been  away  from  the  camp  for 
several  years  were  amazed  and  thrilled 
at  the  progress  and  growth  namely — the 
220  buildings  including  the  Kresge  As¬ 
sembly  Hall,  three  cafeterias  serving  up  to 
1600  people;  concert  hafls;  little  theatre; 
8  practice  buildings  (16  rooms  each  with 
pianos)  66  classrooms ;  92  dormitory  cab¬ 
ins  ;  laboratories ;  libraries ;  special  build¬ 
ings  for  flne  arts,  dance,  radio,  recording 
and  drama  ;  25  faculty  and  guest  cottages ; 
sawmill,  warehouses  and  service  buildings, 
hotel  and  the  famed  Interlochen  Bowl.  The 
film  showed  us  the  recreational  facilities 
which  now  include  six  bathing  piers,  16 
hard  surfaced  tennis  courts,  boats,  canoes, 
sail  boats  and  complete  sports  equipment. 
Fishing?  ...  to  be  sure.  We  witnessed 
Dr.  Maddy  catching  a  “two  footer",  un¬ 
hooking  it  and  returning  it  "whence  it 
came".  The  reason?  .  .  .  "obviously  under¬ 
size”,  remarked  the  Aim  commentator. 
Hmmmm .  .  . 

Now  as  then  (20  years  ago)  individual 
incentive  la  the  motivating  force  at  the 
Camp.  We  believe  that  Interlochen  is  the 
only  place  in  the  world  where  'teen  aged 
musicians  master  a  symphony  program 
every  week ;  where  there  are  six  symphony 
orchestras,  three  bands,  12  choral  organi¬ 
zations,  opera  and  oi>eretta  workshops, 
complete  dance  and  art  school.s,  plays, 
broadcasts,  ensemble  and  solo  recitals ; 
where  students  spend  up  to  six  hours  a 
day  in  concentrated  study  under  the  able 


guidance  from  a  faculty  of  75  artists  and 
educators.  Interlochen's  students  have  the 
finest  facilities  available  anywhere. 

Among  the  former  campers  present  at 
the  dinner-meeting  were;  Dr.  Otto  Miess- 
ner,  who  refers  himself  as  the  "gadget 
n>an",  Frank  Reed  of  C.  G.  Conn,  who 
isn't  going  to  miss  the  “Pilgrimage"  to 
Interlochen  for  anything,  C.  G.  Wall  of 
Taylorvllle,  Ill.,  Kenneth  Klncheloe,  Dean 
of  Music  at  Bradley  U.,  Raymond  Baugh 
'36  of  Monee,  III.  who  would  like  to  know 
who  it  was  that  played  “Siegfried's  horn 
call"  at  two  in  the  morning  the  summer 
he  attended  camp?  There  wa.s  Bess  H.vde 
of  Port  Huron,  Michigan  (one  of  our  most 
enthusiastic  associate  members  .  .  .  she 
has  paid  her  dues  twice  this  year)  Ger¬ 
trude  Gamble  of  Paulding,  Ohio,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  club  Forrest  and  his  wife  June, 
your  column  writer  and  his  wife  (the  for¬ 
mer  Marian  Works  '29).  We  were  pleased 
to  have  Dr.  John  Kendall  of  AMC  as  our 
guest. 


Pilgrimage  fe  Interloehen 
August  3,  4,  5,  1951 


Former  canqier,  Tom  Parker  '28  of  I-os 
Angeles,  Calif,  has  made  some  interesting 
and  practical  suggestions  for  Increasing 
the  membership  of  the  club.  He  has  of¬ 
fered  his  services  to  help  expand  the  dull 
on  the  west  coast.  Tom  would  like  to  see 
a  complete  name  and  addre.ss  list  of 
twenty  yearers  sent  to  present  members 
so  that  correspondence  with  lost  friends 
may  be  regained.  <Ild  assotiatlons  can  be 
cemented  more  thoroughly  and  all  will 
make  a  more  determined  effort  to  make 
the  "Pilgrimage"  to  see  their  old  friends. 
We  like  letters  like  this  and  urge  you  to 
send  in  your  comments  either  from  an  ac¬ 
tive  or  associate  memlM-rship  viewpoint. 
I.,et's  not  have  the  Interest  in  this  c1ul> 
spasmodic  .  .  .  let's  keep  growing  .  .  . 
and  you  can  help  if  you  ever  attended  In¬ 
terlochen  for  one  season. 


Baton  Twirling 

/or  Posture  •  Beauty  •  Poise  and  Grace 


Fundamentals 
Win  Contests 

By  Ch«rUt  Scott,  Guost  odltor  this  month,  Ohio. 
NBTA  itoto  countolor,  Vinito,  OkU. 


In  flrat  learning  how  to  twirl  a  baton  it 
is  very  important  that  you  know  the  fun¬ 
damental  rudiments.  Just  what  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  fundamental  rudiments  in  your 
section  of  the  country  may  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  rudiments  in  olhcr  sections.  It  has 
been  found  that  many  twirling  authorities, 
Judges,  and  instructors  throughout  the 
country  have  varied  opinions  on  rudiments, 
especially  on  how  they  should  be  done. 
The  fundamental  rudiments  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  in  the  southwest  are  those  given 
by  the  National  School  Band  As.sociation. 
These  nine  rudiments  are : 

1.  Wriat  twirl  (both  hands). 

2.  Figure  eight  (both  hands). 

3.  Cartwheel. 

4.  Four  Anger  twirl  (both  hands). 

5.  Two  hand  twirl. 

6.  Pass  around  back. 

7.  Aerial  work.  .  | 

8.  Salute  (not  twirling  movement).  I 

9.  Beating  of  time  (not  a  twirling  move- 1 

ment).  I 

However,  regardless  of  what  are  con-  ' 
sidered  as  fundamental  rudiments  in  your  | 
part  of  the  country — ^Just  remember — the  | 
most  successful  routines  are  built  on  rudi-  ' 
ments  perfectly  mastered. 

To  begin — for  most  movements — the 
baton  is  always  held  by  the  thumb  and  I 
Arst  Anger  while  the  other  Angers  help  In  ' 
the  guiding.  As  a  beginner  you  should  , 
never  grip  the  baton  tightly,  as  one  can-  | 
not  relax  in  this  manner.  When  you  Arst  > 
learn  the  fundamental  movements,  do  not  i 
attempt  extreme  speed,  as  it  Is  not  nec-  { 
e.s.sary.  Work  for  smoothness  and  grace,  | 
and  after  these  are  mastered,  speed  will  | 
gradually  develop.  I 

Ambidexterity  is  essential  to  the  baton  i 
twirler,  thus  both  hands  should  be  devel¬ 
oped  at  the  very  beginning.  You  should 
learn  to  do  every  movement  from  right  to 
left  and  left  to  right.  Since  most  of  us  are 
right-handed,  the  left  hand  Is  usually 
weaker  than  the  right.  In  order  to  develop 
skill  and  speed  as  well  as  smoothness.  It 
Is  absolutely  necessary  that  you  develop 
the  left  ha.id.  In  this  way  It  will  tend 
to  become  equal  to  your  right. 

Correct  posture  Is  always  essential  as 
a  military  carriage  gives  prestige.  As  you 
later  improve,  graceful  body  movements 
and  outstanding  showmanship  can  be 
u-sed.  It  Is  necessary  at  the  very  beginning 
that  you  have  conAdence  in  what  you  are 
doing.  Most  Important  to  all  of  us,  whether 
beginner  or  advanced.  Is  that  one  word — 
PRACTICE!  Patience  and  long  hours  of 
practice  are  necessary  if  you  are  ever  to 
become  an  accomplished  baton  twirler. 


Though  Kitty  Ryan  of  Goodhue,  Min¬ 
nesota,  has  only  been  twirling  for 
two  years,  she  Is  already  an  expert 
In  lighted  and  torch  work.  She  Is  a 
member  of  both  NBTA  and  I6TA. 


When  working  on  your  beginning  move¬ 
ments.  start  using  some  exi)ression  and 
spirit.  Keep  in  mind  that  si)eed.  grace, 
smoothness  and  poise  are  always  impor¬ 
tant  in  your  work.  Watch  your  rhythm 
and  try  to  do  all  movements  with  the  .same 
amount  of  speed. 

As  you  become  more  sincere  in  your 
practice  and  work,  you  should  start  realiz¬ 
ing  any  shortcomings  that  you  might  have 
in  your  movements.  Try  to  overcome  these 
faults  by  working  for  smoothness  without 
distinct  "breaks.”  Keep  the  baton  in  con¬ 
tinuous  motion  when  doing  your  routine 
and  THINK  what  you  are  doing. 

It  is  essential  that  a  twirler  must  “sell” 
himself  to  his  audience.  In  doing  so  it  is 
very  Important  that  you  have  a  graceful 
presentation,  have  a  pleasing  personality 
with  a  natural  smile,  and  a  good  sense  of 
rhythm.  Later  as  you  progre.ss,  work  up 
your  own  stunts  and  tricks.  Try  to  be 
original  In  your  style  of  twirling.  Coop¬ 
erate  with  other  baton  twirlers  by  working 
with  them  and  exchanging  trick.s.  By 
doing  this  you  will  be  able  to  learn  many 
new  movements  which  you  may  later  work 
out  and  add  your  own  individual  style. 

By  keeping  these  few  suggestions  In 
mind  you  can  better  yourself  as  a  begin¬ 
ning  baton  twirler.  Just  remember  that 
one  little  Important  word — practice !  We 
ail  had  to  start  from  the  beginning  too — 
so  go  to  It — you  may  be  one  of  the  Champs 
of  Tomorrow. 


NBTA  Teaches 
Democracy 

ELECTION  RESULTS 


If  American  citizens  follow  the  Ane  ex¬ 
ample  displayed  by  American  baton  twirl¬ 
ers,  when  election  time  rolls  around  in 
November,  the  United  States  will  be  able 
to  brag  an  all-time  record  "turn-out"  of 
voters. 

Proof  of  this  fact  was  Armly  established 
last  month  at  which  time  NBTA  national 
oAlcers  were  elected  to  office.  Election- 
minded  twirlers  turned  out  in  record  force 
to  decide  who  will  guide  National  Baton 
Twirling  Association  activities  and  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  coming  year.  All  NBTA 
members  in  good  standing  were  entitled 
to  one  vote. 

Re-elected  to  the  highest  office  within 
the  NBTA  was  Roger  L.  Lee,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  Mr.  Lee,  who  Is  probably  the 
most  celebrated  baton  twirler  and  instruc¬ 
tor  in  the  nation,  won  by  a  substantial 
margin.  Elected  to  the  office  of  national- 
vice  counselor,  second  in  command  of 
NBTA  activities,  was  John  T.  Totilas, 
Stamford,  Conn.  Mr.  Totilas,  who  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  eastern  style  of 
twirling,  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  na¬ 
tions  foremost  twirling  instructors  and 
one  time  contest  twirler.  He  succeeded 
Rosemary  Rowalands,  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas. 

Other  candidates  who  participated  in 
the  election  were :  Robert  Dawson,  Day- 
ton,  Ohio :  Ted  Moslo,  St.  Paul,  Minn. ; 
Charles  Scott,  Vinita,  Okla. :  Mary  Thur¬ 
man,  Alma.  Mich.,  and  William  Quilty, 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 

According  to  ARTICLE  (3)  of  the 
NBTA  constitution:  "The  National  Coun¬ 
selor  and  National  Vice-Counselor  shall 
be  elected  from  the  general  member.ship 
by  an  election  to  be  held  during  the  month 
of  APRIL.  The  terms  of  office  shall  be  one 
year  from  the  date  of  month  elected  to 
office.” 

The  NBTA,  being  the  largest  organiza¬ 
tion  In  the  world  devoted  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  baton  twirling  and  baton  twirlers. 
has  four  major  aims.  They  are;  (1)  To 
provide  an  organization  dedicated  to  fur¬ 
thering  the  arts  of  baton  twirling  in 
America.  (2)  To  give  NATIONAL  PROM¬ 
INENCE  to  baton  twirling  and  baton 
twirlers.  (3)  To  provide  an  organization 
where  competition  in  baton  twirling  will 
be  sponsored  to  raise  the  standards  of 
baton  twirling  in  America.  (4)  To  provide 
an  organization  where  the  common  In¬ 
terests  of  baton  twirlers  can  be  brought 
together  and  given  their  proper  jdace  and 
where  members  can  enjoy  the  fellowship 
of  other  baton  twirlers. 
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Learn  to  Twirl  a  Baton 

Be  a  Champ.  We^ll  Show  You  How 


A  LESSON  WITH  DON 
★ 

BACK  CATCH  AND  TURN  AROUND— 
Back  catches  are  considered  in  good  taste 
for  both  “contest”  and  “show”  twirlers. 
Back  catches  can  be  mastered  quickly  If 
the  twirier  wiii  overcome  the  fear  element 


straight-up,  turn  your  shoulders  to  the 
right — bringing  right  hand  around  to  rest 
on  your  left  hip,  as  shown,  to  make  catch. 
(See  Illustration  No.  2).  IMPORTANT— 
Keep  your  eyes  on  the  baton  at  all  times. 
You  can  look  right  over  your  left  shoulder. 

STEP  THREE — Now  we  are  ready  to 
employ  the  complete  toss,  twirl  and  back 
catch.  Do  the  same  as  you  did  before. 


“Jivi/dfioor 

NEWS  AND  VIEWS 
FROM  ACROSS  THE  NATION 


ILLINOIS — In  Chicago,  Bud  Abbott  has 
accepted  a  post  with  the  Abbott  Labora¬ 
tories — no  relation.  He  is  no  ionger  with 
the  WFL  Drum  Co.  baton  division. 

MINNESOTA— In  St.  Paul.  I.^onard 
Seamer,  chairman  of  the  annual  NBTA 
National  Majorette  contest,  has  announced 
that  January  27,  1952  has  been  set  as  the 
date  for  the  next  national  tournament. 

TEXAS — In  Huntsville  the  Sam  Hous¬ 
ton  State  Teachers  College  will  once  again 
stage  a  gigantic  drum  majors  school  come 
August. 

MISSISSIPPI— In  Jackson,  Ella  Mae 
Fulmer,  Mississippi  state  twirling  champ 
of  1948,  recently  became  the  bride  of  Mr. 
Bobby  Belcher,  also  of  Jackson. 

CONNECTICUT— NBTA  sUte  counselor 
John  T.  Totialas,  Stamford,  Conn.,  has 
realty  been  a  busy  man  during  the  past 
year.  In  all,  he  Judged  67  major  twirling 
tourneys  and  taught  at  14  different  twirl¬ 
ing  clinics  besides  teaching  in  his  own 
schools. 

MICHIOAN-ln  Holland,  the  “Tulip 
Time”  pageant  committee  has  announced 
that  they  are  dropping  the  annual  “Tulip 
Time”  twirling  contest  in  favor  of  pro¬ 
grams  with  a  Dutch  accent. 

WISCONSIN — In  South  Milwaukee, 
planning  committees  for  the  gigantic  Wis¬ 
consin  Spectacle  of  Music  Pageant  predict 
that  their  1951  Spectacle,  July  28th,  will 
supersede  those  of  previous  years. 

Wyoming — in  Casper,  Blalne  Col- 
baugh.  High  School  Music  Director,  has 
been  named  as  NBTA  state  counselor  for 
Wyoming.  Mr.  Colbaugh  has  announced 
that  the  official  Wyoming  state  baton 
twirling  contest  will  be  held  as  a  feature 
attraction  of  the  Central  Wyoming  Pair, 
this  summer. 


right  at  the  start.  So,  in  order  to  give  you 
that  correct  start,  we  offer  you  the  simple, 
but  flashy,  ”l)ack  catch”  in  three  easy 
steps. 

STEP  ONE — To  overcome  the  sense  of 
fear  of  making  “back  catches”,  hold  the 
baton  in  front  of  you,  palms  up,  as  shown 
in  illustration  (1).  Make  a  simple  toss 
into  the  air,  as  shown,  and  catch  baton  in 
front  of  body — In  starting  position. 

STEP  TWO — This  time  we  will  do  the 
same  thing  only  after  the  toss  is  made. 


only  as  you  make  toss  twirl  it  enough  to 
give  you  at  least  one  full  revolution  before 
you  catch  it.  The  toss  should  be  about 
head  high.  As  you  improve  you  can  at¬ 
tempt  higher  tosses  with  more  revolutions. 
(See  illustration  No.  3). 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  catch  let  the 
ball  drop  down  while  at  the  same  time 
turning  your  body  to  your  right  until  you 
are  facing  front  again.  You  can  then  go 
into  the  simple  “two  hand  spin”  or  what¬ 
ever  other  twirl  you  wish.  Remember — 
Body  grace  on  your  turn  .  .  . 


★  ★  ★ 

f 

The  Toss  For  Questions 


FLORIDA— In  Miami,  NBTA  state 
counselor  Bill  Allen  has  been  named  by 
the  Georgia  School  Music  Association  to 
revamp  the  states  twirling  contest  set  up. 

NEW  YORK — In  Hempstead,  Daniel 
Perkins,  School  Music  Director,  has  been 
named  as  NBTA  state  counselor.  Band 
directors  In  New  York  state  who  are  In¬ 
terested  in  organising  official  NBTA  state 
chapters  are  urged  to  contact  him.  Write 
721  Terrace  Place.  Uniondale,  Hemp- 
.stead,  N.  Y. 

MISSOURI— In  Monett,  High  School 
band  director  Homer  Lee  has  announced 
that  the  1951  Missouri  state  champion¬ 
ship  twirling  contest  wilt  again  be  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  American  Legion  and  be  held 
in  Monett. 

NEW  YORK  —  The  sixth  annual  get- 
together  of  present  and  past  drum  major¬ 
ettes  of  the  Oneonta  High  School  was 
held  recently  at  the  home  of  Frances 
Byard,  adviser  and  instructor  to  the  OHS 
majorettes  during  the  past  few  years. 
School  majorettes  of  present  and  past 
who  attended  were :  Gina  Colone,  Ann 
West.  Dorothy  Carline,  Jean  Cower,  Betty 
Schrull,  Betty  France,  Mary  Kroder,  Dor¬ 
othy  Conklin,  Meta  Bagg,  Yvonne  Ouimet, 
Beverly  Whitmarsh,  Carol  Schermerhorn, 
Ann  Hoffman  and  Barbara  Hammond.  The 
Oneonta  High  School  has  one  of  the  most 
active  majorette  groups  In  the  state. 


Quesiiou :  We  are  planning  to  stage  an  . 
open-to-all  baton  contest  at  our  school 
next  September.  We  want  to  hire  only 
competent  twirling  Judges.  Who  do  you 
recommend? 

Answer.’  As  in  all  fields,  there  are  good 
Judges  and  otherwise.  Since  you  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  Interested  in  one  located  close  by, 
thus  saving  expenses,  I  suggest  you  write 
to  the  NBTA,  Box  266,  Janesville,  Wis. 
The  NBTA  maintains  an  up-to-date  list  of 
Judges  and  their  qualifications. 

Question;  Are  High  School  district  and 
state  contests  really  contests? 

Answer;  No,  and  they  are  not  supposed 
to  be  referred  to  as  such.  High  School  dis¬ 
trict  and  state  twirling  meets  do  not  name 
winners.  They  merely  classify  twirlers  into 
groups,  such  as  A,  B  and  C  or,  as  In  some 
states,  1,  2  and  3.  Although  these  meets 


are  conducted  in  the  same  fashion  as  a 
contest  they  are  merely  a  way  of  giving 
twirlers  their  report  cards. 

Question:  I  would  like  to  attend  a  good 
summer  twirling  camp,  which  do  you  rec¬ 
ommend? 

Answer;  That  depends  on  where  you  are 
located  and  how  Interested  you  are  in 
twirling.  Those  who  wish  to  learn  first 
class  contest  twirling  or  the  latest  teach¬ 
ing  systems  and  methods  I  would  tell  to 
attend  the  National  Baton  Twirling  Jam¬ 
boree,  held  in  South  Milwaukee,  Wis.  If 
you  merely  want  to  improve  your  twirling 
enough  to  “twirl  your  way  through  High 
School”  one  of  the  smaller  camps  would 
probably  prove  more  suitable.  There  again, 
I  would  suggest  you  to  contact  NBTA  Nat. 
Hdq's.,  Box  266,  Janesville,  Wis.,  reque.st- 
ing  a  list  of  twirling  camps. 
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^alandcut, 

(If  you  know  of  lotno  contosf  that  is  boing 
hold  and  that  is  not  listad  in  thjs  column — mall 
that  listing  to  Don  Sartall,  Twirling  aditor,  Tha 
School  Musician,  28  East  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 
4,  Illinois.) 


HAY  19 — Torrance,  California;  Open  to 
all  contest;  NBTA  judges  and  rules;  Med¬ 
als  and  trophies ;  Contact  Rodney  White, 
1075  Raymond  Ave.,  Olendale,  Calif.  $1. 
entry  fee. 

MAY  23 — ITrbana,  Illinois;  Chicagoland 
Music  Festival  Preliminary;  Contact  Mrs. 
KTank  Tatham  Johnson,  Director,  910  W. 
Nevada  St..  I'rbana. 

MAY  26 — St.  I.rf>uia,  Michigan;  Open  to 
all;  $1.25  entry  fee;  Medals  and  trophies; 
NBTA  score  sheet ;  Contact  Dorothy  Rob¬ 
inson,  113  N.  Mill  St.,  St.  L«uis. 

MAY  27 — Holyoke,  Mass.;  Chicagoland 
Music  Festival  Preliminary ;  Contact  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Malley,  Chairman,  222  City  View 
Ave.,  Holyoke. 

JVSE  20— Watervliet,  Michigan;  Open 
to  all ;  Date  still  tentative ;  Contact  Geo. 
Walbrldge,  Holland,  Mich.,  for  further 
details. 

JUNE  20 — Lynn,  Mass. ;  Chicagoland 
Preliminary;  Contact  Dean  Warren  S. 
Freeman,  Director,  Boston  College  of  Mu¬ 
sic,  25  Blagden  St.,  Boston. 

JULY  4 — Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  ;  Chicago¬ 
land  Preliminary ;  Contact  Capt.  Stanley 
Vesely,  Director,  Coe  College,  Cedar  Rap¬ 
ids. 

JULY  5 — Sandy  Lake,  Penna. ;  Open  to 
all  contest:  $1.  entry  fee;  medals  and 
trophies ;  Contact  Mrs.  Harry  Zedaker, 
Chalrlady,  c/o  Sandy  Lake  V'ol.  Fire 
Dept.,  Sandy  Lake,  Penna. 

JULY  14— Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  Chi¬ 
cagoland  preliminary ;  Contact  Vernon  H. 
Krieser,  Director,  Green  Bay. 

JULY  19— Decatur,  Illinois;  Chicago¬ 
land  Preliminary;  Contact  A.  Russell  Kel¬ 
ler,  Chairman,  243  S.  Water  St.,  Decatur. 

JULY  20— Kankakee,  Illinois;  Chicago¬ 
land  Music  Festival  Preliminary ;  Contact 
Stanley  Sandine,  Director,  167  N.  Schuyler 
Ave.,  Kankakee. 

JULY  22 — Peoria.  Illinois;  Chicagoland 
preliminary ;  Contact  Fred  J.  Huber, 
Chairman,  835  Main  St.,  Peoria. 

JULY  24 — Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  Chicago¬ 
land  preliminary:  Contact  C.  W.  Swan- 
berg,  Chairman,  529  Palace  Building, 
Minnea|M>lis. 

JULY  28 — South  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  : 
Wisconsin  Spectacle  of  Music  —  NA¬ 
TIONAL  BATON  TWIRLING  JAMBO¬ 
REE  contest :  NBTA  Judges  and  rules ; 
Trophies,  medals  and  cash  to  winners ; 
probably  one  of  most  outstanding  con¬ 
tests  In  the  nation  ;  Contact  Frank  Caveny, 
Chairman,  South  Milwaukee,  WIs. 

JULY  28— Michigan  City,  Ind. ;  Chica¬ 
goland  Preliminary,  Contact,  Miss  Flor¬ 
ence  Smith,  Director,  127  E.  William  St., 
Michigan  City,  Ind. 

JULY  28— Kent.  Ohio;  Chicagoland 
Preliminary,  Contact  Roy  D.  Metcalf, 
chairman,  Kent  University,  Kent,  Ohio. 

JULY  29 — Negaunee,  Michigan  ;  Chica¬ 
goland  Preliminary,  Contact  Edward  Ste¬ 
vens,  director.  City  Hall,  Negaunee,  Mich. 

AUGUST  8— Racine,  Wisconsin,  Chi¬ 
cagoland  preliminary ;  Contact  Randall 
Snow,  chairman,  1201  Michigan  Blvd., 
Racine. 


Lefs  Give  Shirley  Anne  a  True  Twirlei^s  ^'Pick-up" 


By  Don  Sarfell 

An  opportunity  for  baton  twlrlers  every¬ 
where  to  display,  and  to  put  into  actual 
practice,  the  leadership  they  so  aptly  rep¬ 
resent  is  at  hand.  A  fellow  twirler  is  in 
need  of  help.  Twirlers  can  join  hands  to 
bring  new  hope  into  the  life  of  a  ten  year 
old  majorette  and  her  family  who  have 
suffered  a  tragedy  and  sadness  known  to 
few. 

At  2:30  A.M.  on  the  cold  wintry  nite  of 
March  fifteenth,  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ervin  Klndschuh  and  majorette-daughter 
Shirley  Ann,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wi.sconsin,  be¬ 
came  an  Inferno  of  flame.  Before  firemen 
and  aid  could  arrive  at  the  scene  their 
trailer-home  was  completely  destroyed. 

Somehow,  someway,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kindschuh,  carrying, 
pushing  and  pulling,  managed  to  escape 
with  their  lives  from  the  fiery  mass  with 
their  daughter  Shirley  Ann  in  hand.  Their 
home  was  completely  destroyed  along  with 
all  of  their  clothing  and  other  belongings. 
Included  among  those  belongings  were  the 
few  batons,  boots  and  uniforms  Shirley 
Ann  had  managed  to  accumulate  during 
her  short  twirling  career. 

Adding  to  this  mis-fortune  Is  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Klndschuh  is  suffering  ill  health, 
resulting  in  the  necessity  for  Mrs.  Kind- 
.schuh  to  work  much  of  the  time.  Needless 
to  say,  Shirley  Ann  has  had  to  earn  much 
of  her  own  spending  money. 


I  Shirley  Ann  is  a  grand  majorette  be- 
i  longing  to  worthy  parents.  At  the  time  of 
this  writing  she  is  one  of  the  most  sad¬ 
dened  majorettes  in  the  land  with  little  to 
look  forward  to.  It's  going  to  be  a  struggle 
for  the  Kindschuh  family  to  get  back  on 
their  feet  and  Shirley  Ann,  a  real  little 
trouper,  realizes  this  fact.  She  knows  that 
she  will  not  have  any  spare  money  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  twirling  equipment  and  uniforms 
she  has  lost,  but  rather  than  making  one 
whimper  over  the  personal  loss  .she  has 
suffered  and  sadness  within  herself  she 
has  proven  to  be  the  symbol  of  comfort  to 
her  parents. 

I  turn  to  you,  fellow  twirlers  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  ask :  "Are  we  going  to  stand  by 
and  merely  say — Oh,  that’s  too  bad”,  or 
are  we  going  to  do  something  about 
it??????? 

If  you  have  a  pair  of  boots  or  a  uni¬ 
form  you  have  possibly  di.scarded  or  may¬ 
be  outgrown,  or  a  baton  that  is  of  no  fur¬ 
ther  use  to  you,  may  I  urge  you  to  send  it 
to  Shirley  Ann.  Help  of  any  kind  or  na¬ 
ture,  I’m  sure,  will  be  greatly  appreciated 
and  I  know  that  you  will  derive  much 
personal  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  you 
have  done  your  part  to  help  a  fellow 
twirler  in  need. 

Shirley  Ann  Kind.schuh  will  be  eleven 
years  old  August  7th.  Cards,  letters  and 
gifts  should  be  sent  to  P.  O.  Box  165, 
Fond  du  I.ac,  Wisconsin. 


SMITH-WAIBRIDGE  BATON  TWIRLING  CAMP 

Syracuse,  Indiana 

Camp  Sessions:  Week  No.  I,  June  10-15;  Week  No.  2,  June 
17-22;  Week  No.  3,  June  24-29;  Week  No.  4,  July  1-6. 

TUITION:  $47.50  per  week. 

For  further  information  write  BATON  TWIRLING  NEWS, 
Syracuse,  Indiana 


AT  THE  HEAD 
OF  THE  PARADE 


VvViirpt'iitcr 

SEND  FOR  YOUR  FREE  COPY  OF 
ROGER  LEE  TEN  TWIRL  TRiCKS 
CARPENTER  COMPANY 
545  NO  CICERO  AVE  CHICAGO  ,44 


Mott  of  the  Cats 


(halftonai) 

ased  ia  the  S.  M. 

are  available 
after  Pablieotlea 
crt  $2.00  each 


DRUM  MAJOR  CAMP 

For  Boys  and  Girls  12-20 

OGLEBAY  PARK,  WHEELING,  W.  YA 

August  12-26 

CourzM  in  Marching,  Handling  of 
Iho  Band,  Twirling.  Inttrucflon  in 
charge  of  staff  hoadod  by  Al  Stod> 
don,  nationally  known  authority. 

Rocroational  advantages  including 
swimming,  golf,  tennis,  riding,  hik¬ 
ing,  sports,  crafts,  dancing,  enter- 
tainmonts. 

Ideal  housing  in  cabins  —  oxcoNont 
food. 

For  addHiomal  Mormmtiom,  write.* 

ELI2ABETH  S.  PARIS 

Ogfobey  fnstitvto 
WHIlUNO,  WIST  VIROmiA 
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Baton  Twirling 


Postnro  .  Boonfy  .  Pols*  .  Groen 


Different— Eh? 


This  group  of  majoreftes  from  Mor¬ 
rison,  Illinois,  believes  it's  time  to 
take  some  different  kind  of  photo¬ 
graphs.  Pretty  clever,  don't  you  think? 


SMITH  TO  OPEN  NEW 
YELL  LEADER  CAMP 


AIoiik  alK»ut  the  middle  of  June,  this 
year,  a  completely  revamped  and  enlarged 
liaton-twirling  and  yell  leader  school  and 
camp  will  open  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Syracuse,  at  Syracuse,  Indiana. 

The  s<'hool-<-amp,  to  he  known  as  the 
Smllh-Walhridge  camps,  Inoori>orated,  Is 
being  organized  and  enlarged  to  provide 
the  finest  in  baton-twirling  instruction  and 
drill  facilities  in  the  I'nited  Slates.  The 
organizers  are  Merl  Smith,  well-known 
baton-twirling  Instructor,  out  of  Syracuse, 
and  tieorge  Walbridge,  equally  popular 
instructor  from  Holland,  Michigan. 

Together  they  plan  to  double  the  enroll¬ 
ment  capacity  of  the  school  and  triple  the 
area  encompassing  the  camp.  A  rustic  log- 
cabin,  formerly  used  as  a  coimbination  dor¬ 
mitory  and  dining  hall  h.v  Mr.  Smith  and 
his  wife,  Margaret,  in  the  conduct  of  their 
baton-twirling  camps,  will  be<‘ome  a  dorm 
itory  exclusively.  A  dining  hall  with  com¬ 
bination  recreation  and  lecture  room  facil 
ities  is  now  in  the  planning  stages. 

The  schedule  for  the  .school-camp,  as  it 
shapes  up  at  i>resent.  Includes  four  weeks 
from  mid-June  to  mid-Jul.v,  for  baton 
twirlers,  and  another  four  weeks,  from 
about  July  20  to  August  20,  for  yell  lead¬ 
ers.  From  all  available  records  and  in 
formation  the  Smlth-Walbridge  Camps, 
Inc.,  will  be  the  first  full-fledged  school 
for  yell  leaders  in  the  nation. 

Coupled  with  the  baton-twirling  and 
yell-leading  curriculum  will  be  such  rec 
reational  sidelights  as  swimming,  volley 
ball,  badminton,  and  other  summer  si>orts 
A  competent,  licensed  swimming  instructor 
is  being  considered  as  director  of  all 
water-front  activities  on  the  camp's  newly 
acquired  beach  on  Lake  Syracuse. 

The  camp,  its  facilities  and  agenda,  as 
mapped  by  its  organizers,  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  alluring  and  worthwhile 
of  its  kind  in  the  country. 


“America's  Most  Beautiful  Baton 
Twlrler"  will  soon  be  selected.  The  results 
of  this  original  contest  sponsored  by  The 
SCHOOL  .MUSICIAN  will  be  announced  in 
the  June  issue. 

A  telegram  will  be  sent  simultaneously 
to  her  superintendent  of  schools  and  the 
mayor  of  her  fair  city.  Who  knows,  ma.vbe 
she  will  appear  on  a  prominent  TV  pro¬ 
gram. 

To  date  several  hundred  beautiful  girls 
have  cast  their  lot  for  fame  through 
beauty.  If  you  haven't  entered  the  con¬ 
test,  you  may  do  so  if  you  .send  your 
photograph  together  with  your  measure¬ 
ments  (Height,  Weight,  Bust.  Waist,  Hips, 
Thigh,  Calf,  Ankle)  to  the  editor  of  The 
SCHOftL  MUSICIAN  immediately.  Your 
entry  must  be  postmarked  before  mid¬ 
night  May  15,  1951. 

I^t's  meet  the  four  selections  for  the 
-May  entries. 

NAOMI  JEAN  ZARBOCK 

Naomi  Jean  is  a  pretty  18  year  old  se¬ 
nior  from  Wheaton,  Illinois.  She  has  re¬ 
cently  distinguished  herself  h.v  winning 
the  National  Senior  tJir's  Twirling  Cham¬ 
pionship  at  the  famous  St.  Paul,  Minne¬ 
sota,  contest.  Her  director  Is  Arthur  A. 
Sweet. 

Besides  winning  many  trophies  and 
medals  for  twirling,  she  has  taken  top 
honors  on  her  flute.  She  is  secretary  of 
her  I>atin  Club,  treasurer  of  the  Pep  Club, 
a  member  of  the  student  conference,  and 
drum  major  of  her  band  for  two  years. 

Her  hobbies  consist  of  two  hours  twirl¬ 
ing  practice,  a  dog,  tennis,  and  other  out¬ 
door  sports. 

Measurements;  Height  5'3'',  Weight 
115  lbs..  Bust  34”,  W'alst  24",  Hips  35", 
Thigh  19",  Calf  13",  Ankle  8". 

JOAN  OVERSTREET 

Joan  is  a  pretty  17  year  old  senior  from 
Rlkins,  'West  Virginia.  Her  band  director 
is  Clark  H.  Siedoff  and  her  twirling 
teacher  is  A1  Stodden. 

She  holds  the  distinction  of  Iteing  the 
first  girl  drum  major  of  her  fine  high 


.school  band.  Heretofore,  the  boys  have  held 
that  honor.  Besides  twirling,  she  plays 
tympani  and  snare  drum  in  the  concert 
band. 

She  is  president  of  the  National  Honor 
Society  (average  grade  93),  Vice-president 
of  GAA.  a  member  of  the  Tri-HI-Y,  and 
AUn.  Her  pretty  brown  eyes  blend  with 
her  near  blond  hair  to  make  her  a  fa¬ 
vorite  with  her  classmates.  Her  hobbies 
are  basketball  and  swimming. 

Measurements:  Height  5'6 '4", Weight  120 
lbs..  Bust  34",  Wai.st  23V4".  Hips  36",  Thigh 
20% ",  Calf  13",  Ankle  8". 

FRANCES  ZUNDEL 

Frances  Is  a  pretty  17  years  old  senior 
from  Harrington,  Washington.  Her  band 
director  is  C.  H.  Howard. 

She  has  been  head  majorette  for  her 
high  school  hand  for  two  years  and  played 
the  alto  horn  for  six.  She  has  rounded  out 
a  well  balanced  musical  education  by  sing¬ 
ing  In  the  mixed  chorus. 

Some  of  her  hobbies  are  photography, 
art,  and  sewing.  She  is  treasurer  of  the 
student  body,  and  social  chairman  of  the 
senior  class.  To  toj)  this  off,  she  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Girls  I^eague  and  president  of 
her  high  school  band. 

Measurements:  Height  8'7",  Weight  130 
lbs..  Bust  34V4",  Waist  25%".  Hips  34%". 
Thigh  20",  Calf  12%",  Ankle  8%". 

JUNE  ROSS 

June  is  a  petit  sophomore  from  Tifton, 
Georgia  Hayer  band  director  I>en  B.  I.«ast- 
Inger  says  the  faculty  refers  to  her  as 
“A  very  unusual  girl". 

She  has  been  a  majorette  for  nine  years 
having  started  as  majorette  ma.scnt  when 
she  was  five.  Now  at  fifteen  she  has  com¬ 
plete  responsibility  for  directing  the  field 
shows  of  her  65  piece  marching  band. 

She  is  a  voice  student,  a  member  of 
Beta  Club,  Trl-Hl-Y,  Sigma  Delta  Sigma 
sorority,  and  High  School  Garden  Club. 
She  is  an  “A”  student. 

Measurements:  Height  5*3",  Weight  108 
lbs..  Bust  34",  Waist  22%",  Hips  36", 
Thigh  20",  Calf  12%",  Ankle  7%". 


Summer  plus  Trunks  plus  T  Shirts  plus  Batons  equals  Camp 


These  nine  smiling  teenagers  certainly  look  as  if  they  were  enjoying  Merle  Smith's 
fine  1950  twirling  camp  at  Boner  Lake,  Syracuse,  Indiana.  From  Ian  to  right  they  era 
Hilda  Maulden,  Kannapolis,  North  Caroline;  Ruth  Eichstedt,  Port  Washington,  Wis¬ 
consin;  Donna  Zierk,  Dundee,  llinois;  Billie  Max  Thomason,  Kannapolis,  North  Caro¬ 
lina;  Darlene  Morrow,  La  Pax,  Indiana;  Ley  Anna  Vansickle,  Lebanon,  Indiana:  Mar¬ 
lene  Redmaar,  Dundee,  Illinois;  Jackie  Mays,  Englewood,  Ohio;  Marjoria  Kaiser, 

Edon,  Ohio. 


MAY  Twirlers  Score  High  Beauty  Rating  Near  Contest's  End 
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Bafea  Twirling 


Po$tar9  .  Baaaty  .  Pols*  .  Ormaa 


WHO  is  America’s  Most 


l 


At  baauliful  at  avar  ara  thata  May  talacflont  for  tha  laarch  for 
"Amariea't  Most  Baaufiful  Bafon  Twirlar  of  1951."  (Uppar  laft) 
Naomi  Jaan  Zarbock,  a  flufitf  from  Whaafon,  lllinoit.  (Uppar 
right)  Joan  Ovarttraat,  a  tympanist  from  Elkins,  Wast  Virginia. 
(Lowar  laft)  Francat  Zundal,  an  alto  hornist  from  Harrington, 


Beautifui  Baton  Twirier? 


A 


Washington.  (Lowar  right)  Juna  Rots,  a  vocalist  from  Tifton, 
Gaorgia.  Ramamber,  tha  daadlina  for  antrias  in  tha  contast  it 
tha  postmark  "May  15,  1951"  from  your  town.  No  antrias  post* 
markad  aftar  this  data  will  ba  aligibla  for  this  year's  contest. 
Results  announced  in  Juna  issue  of  Tha  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 
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STRINGS 

Everywhere 

(Starts  on  page  6) 

violin  sold  to  bring  out  the  best  tone 
which  the  instrument  is  capable  of 
producing.  Here,  specially  selected  im¬ 
ported  student  violin  outfits,  expertly 
adjusted  and  endorsed  by  leading 
string  teachers,  are  available  and  are 
solving  the  string  teacher’s  problem 
in  obtaining  the  highest  quality  vio¬ 
lins,  violas,  cellos  and  bass  viols  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost. 

THE  AMERICAN  STRING  TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Of  great  value  and  service  to  the 
string  teacher  and  to  the  band  director 
who  is  planning  on  teaching  strings  is 
the  American  String  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  a  nation-wide  organization  of 
colleger  public  and  parochial  school 
teachers,  private  teachers  and  profes¬ 
sional  musicians  who  are  cooperating 
in  the  active  promotion  of  stringed  in¬ 
struments.  This  organization  has  its 
own  publication.  The  American  String 
Teacher,  which  contains  valuable  in¬ 
formation  to  string  teachers  and  inter¬ 
esting  news  of  string  activities 
throughout  the  country.  Working  with 
and  receiving  the  friendly  support  of 
the  Music  Teachers  National  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Music  Educators  National 
Conference,  ASTA  is  the  life-blood  of 
the  new  and  vigorous  impetus  being 
given  to  the  accelerated  string  instru¬ 
ment  activity.  This  organization  pro¬ 
motes  a  philosophy  of  balance  in  the 
Instrument  curriculum  and  believes 
that  music  education  cannot  be  called 
balanced  or  complete  when  stringed 
instruments  are  not  included. 

MORE  STRING  TEACHERS  NEEDED 

Group  instruction  on  the  violin  and 
cello  was  once  thought  to  be  imprac¬ 
tical  if  not  impossible.  To-day,  en¬ 
lightened  music  educators  recognize 
the  fact  that  class  instruction  for 
strings  is  not  only  practical  and  thor¬ 
ough  but  highly  successful.  The  myth 
of  the  difficulty  of  learning  to  play  a 
stringed  instrument  has  been  dissi¬ 
pated.  It  is  being  constantly  demon¬ 
strated  that  children  can  learn  to  play 
instruments  of  the  viol  family  as  easi¬ 
ly  as  they  learn  to  play  a  brass  or 
wood-wind  instrument. 

More  and  more  communities  are  in¬ 
augurating  class  string  instruction  and 
orchestras  in  their  schools.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  there  will  be  an  ever-increasing 
demand  for  good  instrumental  teach¬ 
ers  who  have  had  training  in  teaching 
strings.  However,  the  instrumental  in¬ 
structor  will  need  to  be  well-informed 
and  well-trained  in  all  phases  of  teach¬ 
ing,  with  special  emphasis  on  string 
class  methods  and  procedures.  The 
writer  would  be  pleased  to  give  you 
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Please  mention  THB  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  advertisements  in  this  magaeine 


Mey,  1951 


Mey, 


any  available  information  on  string 
clinics  and  string  teaching  methods  or 
answer  any  questions  regarding  violin, 
viola,  cello  and  bass  viol  outfits  for 
students. 

Music  is  one  of  the  greatest  forces 
in  developing  the  emotional,  aesthetic 
and  spiritual  aspects  of  human  life. 
The  music  director  is  not  only  build¬ 
ing  a  better  orchestra  or  band  but  he 
is  building  better  citizens,  better 
schools,  a  better  community  and  a 
better  nation. 


Do  You  Hove  Any 
Intonation  Problems? 


Rare  indeed  is  the  band,  orchestra,  or 
chorus  that  doesn't  have  intonation  prob¬ 
lems.  All  it  takes  is  one  or  two  careless 
clarinets,  a  sagging  sousaphone,  or  in  a 
chorus,  a  tired  tenor,  and  down  goes  the 
pitch.  The  director’s  baton  keeps  the 
tempo  going,  but  what  keeps  the  pitch 
from  sagging?  We  can  furnish  reading 
that  will  tell  you.  All  of  these  articles 
appeared  in  back  issues  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  which  are  available  to  you. 

The  Quest  of  the  Reed  Section  In  In¬ 
tonation — McCreery,  December,  1934. 

Just  Intonation — Revelli,  January,  1935. 

Hear  Ye!  And  Tune  Up — Giddings,  De¬ 
cember,  1936. 

Intonation — Huff,  December,  1937, 

Tuning  the  Band — Wyman,  April,  1938. 

Intonation — Nice  Work,  If  You  Can  Get 
It — Jensen,  November,  1938. 

Tuned  Up,  and  Stay  Tuned — Emerson, 
November,  1940. 

The  Comma  of  Pythagoras — Cooke,  Oc¬ 
tober,  1941. 

Do  They  Sing  in  Tune? — James,  Decem¬ 
ber,  1941. 

Tuning  the  Band  for  Concert — ^Pottle, 
February,  1943. 

Intonation  Difficulties  in  Soft-Voiced 
Bands — Pottle,  March  1943. 

Just,  Pythagorean  and  Tempered  In¬ 
tonation — Pottle,  October,  1943. 

How  to  Develop  Intonation  in  the  School 
Band — Pearce,  May,  June,  and  September, 
1944. 

Intonation  in  Band  and  Orchestra — 
Page,  April,  1950. 

Price  list  of  back  Issues  appears  else¬ 
where  In  this  Issue. 


College  Revivet  Fettivcd 
After  Twenty-year  Lapse 


Appleton,  Wis.  Lawrence  College  has 
revived  its  Spring  music  festival  after  a 
lapse  of  20  years,  with  a  three-concert 
list  held  during  the  second  week  in  May. 

A  160-voice  student  chorus  sang  Verdi's 
"Requiem”  under  the  baton  of  Dr.  Carl  J. 
Waterman  on  Sunday  evening.  May  6,  as¬ 
sisted  by  two  Chicago  soloists,  Maude 
Nosier,  soprano,  and  Allan  F.  Keller, 
tenor,  and  two  Lawrence  faculty  members, 
Muriel  Engelland  Hoile,  contralto,  and 
William  Harder,  baritone. 

Guest  organist  Russell  Wichmann,  a 
Lawrence  alumnus  and  faculty  member 
at  the  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 
was  scheduled  for  a  concert  on  Tuesday 
evening.  May  8.  Last  concert  was  the 
Lawrence  College  Symphony,  Kenneth 
Byler  conducting,  with  Frits  Slegal,  con- 
certmaster  of  two  Chicago  orchestras,  as 
soloist  in  the  Brahms  violin  concerto. 


J/uL  SdiaoL 

Qistahinq,  dCouAJL 

By  Angelo  La  Mariana 

Western  Miehlgon  College  of  Education 
Kalamazoo,  Mlcfclgon 


Editor'i  Note:  The  editor  teket  greet  pleeiure 
In  Introducing  Mr  Angelo  La  Meriane  as  the 
editor  ol  the  New  iitring  Column  which  will  ap¬ 
pear  each  month  In  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

His  educational  background  and  aiparienca 
make  him  well  qualified  to  write  this  column. 

Schools:  BS  and  MA  in  Music  Ed.  from  N.Y.U. 
Also  courses  at  Julllard  and  Columbia  University. 
Violin:  Paul  Stoeving. 

Experience:  Taught:  Richmond  (Virginia)  Public 
Schools  (41  Professional  Institute  of  the  Collage 
of  Wm.  A  Mary.  The  Catholic  University  of 
America.  Springfield  (Illinois)  Jr.  Collage.  West¬ 
ern  Michigan  Collage  of  Ed. 

Army:  (1941-41  Director  of  Music — Pina  Camp, 

N.  Y.  Chief  Warrant  Officer  knd  Leader  from 
19424,  Including  being  In  charge  of  10  Bands 
at  the  Rhelms  Garrison  Area. 

Address  all  correspondence  pertaining  to  this 
column  to  Angelo  La  Mariana,  c/o  The  School 
Musician,  2B  East  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  III. 

Any  effort  to  cover  In  detail  the  String 
Family  in  its  entirety  is  as  difficult  as  it 
is  broad.  Therefore,  In  this  initial  column, 

I  would  like  to  lay  the  groundwork  for 
future  issues;  so  that  our  (1)  Purpose 
and  our  (2)  Proogdure  are  well  knit. 
Because  basically.  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  Is,  I  believe,  of  greater  help  to  In¬ 
strumental  Supervisors,  Directors,  and 
Teachers,  I  will  direct  my  efforts  to¬ 
wards  them ;  but  will  also  try  to  keep  in 
mind  the  students’  approach  to  the  same 
problems. 

(1)  The  purpose  therefore  is  to  try  to 
aid  those  teachers,  who  have  not  as  yet 
organized  any  (or  very  limited)  string 
classes,  as  well  as  to  cover  finer  points 
with  those  who  are  having  difficulties  with 
string  classes.  To  those  of  you  who  say 
"We  have  no  time  for  Strings”  I  hope  to 
prove  that  if  you  can  devote  as  little  as  a 
half  hour  a  day  to  a  string  class,  then 
you  can  have  an  Orchestra. 

Of  course  as  a  Music  Elducator,  the  ba¬ 
sic  purpose  is  to  enable  our  students  to 
play  sufficiently  well  to  become  members 
of  local  symphonies,  small  instrumental 
groups,  and  enjoy  the  many  cultural  ben¬ 
efits  of  the  vast  amount  of  string  litera¬ 
ture  that  Is  available  (much  of  which  was 
originally  written  for  amateurs). 

(2)  The  Procedure  to  attain  these  ends 
will  be  the  use  of  the  "Whole  String 
Group”  or  the  Heterogeneous  Class, 
rather  than  the  separate  teaching  of  the 
Violin,  Viola,  Cello  and  Bass.  Absorbing 
four  periods  to  teach  such  string  classes, 
when  it  can  be  done  in  one  i>eriod  Is  in¬ 
excusable. 

Another  advantage  of  the  Heterogeneous 
Class,  from  the  teachers'  standpoint.  Is 
that  such  a  groupllig  provides  a  balanced 
string  ensemble  Immediately  which  in  a 
minimum  of  time  is  capable  of  playing 
full  four  part  harmony.  (Such  Literature 
Is  easily  obtainable  and  will  be  discussed 
in  detail  in  future  articles). 

From  the  students'  angle,  the  Hetero¬ 
geneous  Class  provides  the  motivation  of 
performing  in  an  ensemble  while  In  the 
learning  process.  (The  benefit  to  a  sensi¬ 
tive  student  is  that  he  will  be  performing 
with  others  immediately  and  less  likely  to 
develop  any  inhibitions  as  far  as  technique 
or  tonal  qualities  are  concerned). 

A  mutual  advantage  to  both  the  teacher 
and  student  is  that  such  a  class  can  be 
fun.  A  teacher,  who  is  attempting  this 
approach  for  the  first  time,  will  find  he 
is  enjoying  actually  learning  with  the 
students  (on  his  minor  instruments).  How 


such  a  beginning  group  sounds  is  not  the 
main  question.  It  sounds  no  worse  (or 
honestly — no  better)  than  the  beginning 
chorus  or  band.  However,  you  may  be 
surpri.sed  at  how  GOOD  it  will  be  in  an 
incredibly  short  time. 

In  our  next  issue,  I  will  discuss  the  Or¬ 
ganization  and  Development  of  the  Hetero¬ 
geneous  String  Class  for  Beginners.  In 
conjunction  with  this  column  and  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  effort  to  aid  the  ex¬ 
panding  string  program,  celebrated  string 
teachers  have  been  Invited  to  contribute 
articles  on  various  phases  of  pedagogy. 

I  hope  you  will  make  this  column  your 
“string  clearing  house”.  Your  comments, 
suggestions  and  questions  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated  and  encouraged.  Columns  will  be 
devoted  to  Questions  and  Answers  peri¬ 
odically. 


Whea  maslclass  bay  sfriag  lastramaah,  thay 
tpaad  oil  kiads  of  moaay  to  obtola  tha  oaas 
with  tha  vary  fiaast  toaol  qaolity. 

PLEASE— don't  spoil  yonr  fino  instrumant  by 
nsing  imitotioo  strinos;  nomaly,  of  matol  or 
othar  ehaop  nratarioK. 

Only  OUT  and  (*UT  WOUND  sfrings  bova  tha 
qaallty  to  bring  oat  to  Its  fall  maosnra  all 
tna  boantHnl  ma  yonr  Instrumant  bolds. 
To  gat  thasa  finast  strings  '  look  for  and  In- 
sisf  on  tha  following  trada  nomas.  They  are 
gnaranfaad.  • 

LA  BELLA  NU-TONE 

LA  PREFERITA  SWEETONE 

CRITERION  REGINA 


E.  &  O.  MARI,  INC. 

38-01  23rd  Av*..  Long  Island  City  S,  N.  Y. 
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How  to  Play  the  Flute 


Ad  CbuwsA 
yoivi  Qim&JtumA 

S«nd  them  to 

Rex  Elton  Fcdr 

957  South  Corona  St., 

Denver  9.  Colorado 


6r«*tingi  to  our  Now  Editor 

For  a  long:  time  your  Flute  Columnist 
has  known  and  admired  Forrest  McAllis¬ 
ter  because  of  hts  love  for  people  and  be¬ 
cause  of  his  untiring  ambition  to  be  most 
helpful  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  con¬ 
tact.  We  predict  that  he  will  go  far  as  Edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Nationally  and  even  Interna¬ 
tionally  known  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN.  It 
take.s  one  who  is  Not  Afraid  to  cheerfully 
tackle  and  to  manage  any  kind  of  a  big 
worth  while  problem. 

Not  Afraid 

Every  thought  you  think  either  builds 
or  tears  down.  Positive  thought  builds, 
negative  thoughts  tear  down.  Elach  of  us 
will  do  well  to  practice  this  thought — just 
for  today — "I  am  not  afraid".  Fear  of 
things  that  never  happen  has  kept  this 
big  world  in  fear  and  trembling  much  of 
the  time.  Say  this — right  now — “I  am  not 
afraid".  We  know  that  you — Forrest  Mc¬ 
Allister — are  NOT  afraid.  All  the  friends 
that  you  have  now  and  the  thousands  of 
new  ones  that  you  are  sure  to  make 
through  this  new  undertaking  will  be 


wishing  you  well  with  all  their  hearts, 
and  you  of  course  know  that  Rex  Elton 
E'air  will  lie  numbered  among  them. 

Piccolo  Troubloi 

Question ;  Only  recently  I  bought  a  used 
D  flat  wood  piccolo.  It  seems  to  be  well 
padded  with  no  leaks  in  the  head-joint  but 
even  so,  there  are  tones  that  I  cannot  play. 
EYom  the  low  D  to  the  high  F  it  plays 
very  easily  but  the  high  F  sharp,  G  sharp 
and  B  flat  will  not  respond,  no  matter  how 
hard  I  try  to  get  them  to  do  so.  If  you 
have  any  suggestions  to  help  me  I'll  be 
ever  grateful  to  you.  R.  R.,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Answer:  My  very  dear  friend  and 
teacher  Georges  Barrere — the  greatest 
flutist  that  ever  lived — once  bought  a  pic¬ 
colo  in  New  York  City  and  brought  it  with 
him  to  Chatauqua,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was 
playing  as  first  flutist  and  soloist  with 
the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra.  He 
called  me  to  his  home  to  see  his  new  pic¬ 
colo  and  then  remarked  to  me  that  "It  is 
the  most  contrary  little  beast  that  I  have 
ever  heard  of".  He  was  having  about  the 


same  troubles  with  it  that  you  are  having.  ^ 
He  said  that  he  had  never  played  very  | 

much  on  a  piccolo  but  wanted  to  use  It  on  I 

a  couple  of  special  numbers  just  to  please 
his  good  friend  Walter  Damrosch,  the 
conductor  of  the  orchestra.  It  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  I  had  done  considerable  experi¬ 
menting  with  contrary  piccolos  and  so 
could  offer  him  a  wee  bit  of  help.  He  did 
not  like  the  Idea  of  having  to  change  any 
Angering  from  that  of  his  flute.  Conse¬ 
quently  he  ordered  a  new  conical  bore 
wood  piccolo  from  the  Wm.  S.  Haynes 
Co.  of  Boston  which  he  used  for  those 
particular  numbers.  LAter  on  I  believe 
that  he  changed  to  a  conical  bore  silver 
piccolo.  Maybe  these  fingerings  will  help 
you  with  your  problem.  In  trying  them, 
you  will  of  course  determine  which — If  . 

any — are  the  most  responsive.  If  none  of  I 
them  help  you,  then  you  better  send  your  ' 
instrument  to  us — address  the  same  as 
this  column  heading — and  we  will  do  all 
we  can  to  fix  the  piccolo  or  to  advise  you 
further  after  making  careful  tests.  There 
are  several  different  fingerings  for  the 
high  F  sharp  besides  the  regular  one. 

Here  they  are:  | 

Remember  please  that  x  means  left  1 

thumb.  Following  that,  the  Angers  are 
numbered  1-2-3-4.  Left  hand  position  is 
shown  first,  right  hand  next  and  the  hands 
are  separated  by  the  hyphen. 

High  F  sharp  regular  Angering  is: 

1  3— S  4 

X  ' 

First  auxiliary  fingering :  1  3 — 3  I 

X  ' 

Second  auxiliary :  1  3 — 2  4 

X 

Third  auxiliary :  1  3 — 2 

X 

Fourth  auxiliary:  1  3 — 2  3  4 


For  high  ( 
First  auxil 
Second  au: 
Third  aux 
For  high 

First  auxl 

Second  au: 

Third  aux 

Fourth  all 

E'or  high 


First  aux 


Second  at 


Third  au: 

Note :  Ex 
high  B  f 
High  A  ii 
on  the  pii 
should  b< 
with  the 
Anyoni 
iary  flngi 
after  a  f 
unfortun; 
false  fine 
wards  u 
wherevei 
you  are 
you  are 
a  piccolc 
the  care 
some  rei 

Questi 
write  ui 
know  if 
to  guari 
of  cours 
ing  befo 
etc.  It  1 
make  si 
this  vet 
making 
success! 
of  time, 
It  is  mi 
fellow  t 


Tho 

ties 
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For  high  O  sharp.  Regular 
First  auxiliary : 

Second  auxiliary ; 

Third  auxiliary : 

For  high  A.  Regular: 


jt 

2  3  4—4 
2  3  4— .Vo.  4 
2  3  4—3 
2  3  4—2 
2—1  4 


First  auxiiiary: 
Second  auxiliary : 
Third  auxiiiary: 


X 

2—1 

X 

2—1  with  2nd  Fr.  Key 

X 

2  4—1  4 

X 


Fourth  auxiiiary : 

For  high  B  flat  reg. : 

— 1 


2  4—1 
X 

2  on  1st  Fr.  Key 


X 


Wrtu  ?|apnesi  Co. 


MAKERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  BOEHM  FLUTES 
AND  PICCOLOS 

108  MASSACHUSETTS  AVL  BOSTON,  MASS. 


"THE  TONE  HEARD  'ROUND  THE  WORLD' 


First  auxiliary: 

1 — 1  2  on  1st  Fr.  Key 

X 

Second  auxiiiary : 

1 — 1  2  on  1st  Fr.  Key  4 

X 

Third  auxiiiary:  1  4 — 1 

X 

Note :  Kxcept  on  a  few  metal  piccolos  the 
high  B  flat  is  nearly  impossible  to  play. 
High  A  is  suppo.sed  to  be  the  highest  tone 
on  the  piccolo  and  Is  the  highest  tone  that 
should  be  written  for  the  average  player 
with  the  average  piccolo. 

Anyone  who  has  to  resort  to  these  auxil¬ 
iary  fingerings  because  of  a  piccolo  copied 
after  a  faulty  acoustical  schema,  is  most 
unfortunate.  To  have  to  use  any  of  these 
false  fingerings  is  bound  to  contribute  to¬ 
wards  uneven  and  badly  played  scales 
wherever  and  whenever  encountered.  If 
you  are  not  an  expert  piccolo  player  and 
you  are  contemplating  the  purchasing  of 
a  piccolo,  we  would  advise  you  to  seek  out 
the  careful  scrutiny  and  testing  of  it  by 
.some  real  expert  before  purchasing. 

Sl«9«  Fright 

Queatioti :  Many  readers  of  this  column 
write  us  from  time  to  time  wanting  *to 
know  if  we  can  advise  them  in  a  manner 
to  guard  against  "stage  fright",  that  is, 
of  course,  becoming  nervous  when  appear¬ 
ing  before  an  audience  as  soloist,  speaker, 
etc.  It  is  a  fact  that  most  all  of  us  who 
make  such  appearances  are  apt  to  suffer 
this  very  great  handicap.  Where  one  is 
making  such  appearances — and  always 
.successfully — day  after  day  over  a  period 
of  time,  this  is  quite  certain  to  wear  off. 
It  is  most  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
fellow  who  assumes  such  obligations  only 


once  in  a  great  while,  is  the  one  to  suffer 
the  most.  Through  many  years  of  activ¬ 
ities  along  these  lines,  as  regarding  per¬ 
sonal  participation  and  the  advising  of 
many  hundreds  of  students,  we  have  found 
that  a  bit  of  applied  philosophical  reason¬ 
ing  will  do  much  to  help  us  overcome 
these  silly  fears.  Such  application  means 
that  we  should  teach  ourselves  to  be  calm, 
rational  and  temperate.  In  other  words  we 
should  learn  to  reason  systematically.  For 
one  who  is  to  appear  as  a  .soloist  enter¬ 
tainer  very  rarily,  we  should  advi.se  this 
system  of  psychological  practice :  Get  all 
your  numbers  well  prepared,  making  sure 
that  there  are  no  difflcult  passages  to  an¬ 
noy  you,  and  leave  no  doubts  in  your  mind 
as  to  whether  you  can  play  them  or  not. 
It  is  the  fear  of  getting  "tripped  up"  on 
certain  difficult  passages  that  makes  one 
nervous  and  afraid.  Work  such  passages 
out  carefully,  slowly  and  methodically  un¬ 
til  all  difficulties  in  rendering  them  have 
entirely  disappeared.  Now  that  all  of  this 
has  been  done  you  are  ready  to  put  your¬ 
self  to  real  tests.  Get  your  accompanist  to 
play  for  you.  Stand  beside  the  piano  or 
out  in  front  of  it  just  as  you  will  do  on 
the  stage.  Then  look  out  over  your  empty 
room  and  imagine  that  there  is  your 
audience.  Let  your  imagination  run  real 
wild,  even  to  the  extent  that  you  see  an 
audience  before  you  that  is  two  or  three 
times  the  size  of  any  that  could  gather  in 
the  room  or  theatre  where  you  are  to  per¬ 
form.  Also  you  must  see  out  there  all  the 
critics  that  you  know  of.  Honestly,  if  this 
system  is  properly  applied,  you  can  get 
so  badly  frightened  and  so  nervous,  that 


when  you  make  your  appearance  you  will 
feel  that  your  audience  is  made  up  only 
of  folks  for  whom  you  love  to  play.  Just 
try  this  gentle  readers  and  you  will  be 
happily  surprised  to  And  that  it  is  only 
pleasure  of  the  highest  order  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  all  friends  and  other  admirers  in  any 
form  of  artistic  entertainment.  After  some 
of  you  have  tried  this,  we’d  wish  that  we 
might  hear  from  you.  The  surest  way  to 
know  whether  the  pudding  is  good  or  bad 
must  come  by  the  experience  of  tasting  it. 

Koahler  Flutt  Studies 

Question:  Some  one  of  our  friends  wrote 
us  recently  to  ask  what  was  meant  wheti 
advised  to  use  the  extra  C  sharp  key  for 
making  a  combination  of  notes  containing 
the  C  sharp  easier  to  play. 

Anaxoer:  The  key  mentioned  as  the  "ex¬ 
tra  C  sharp  key”  or  the  “C  sharp  triller 
key"  is  an  extra  key  found  on  compara¬ 
tively  few  flutes.  The  tone  hole  for  this 
extra  C  sharp  is  i>lace4  just  above  the  one 
that  is  covered  by  the  B  natural  thumb 
key.  It  operates  with  the  so  called 
“kicker”  keiy  which  is  a  lever  placed  near 
the  key  that  operates  the  triller  that  may 
play  B  flat  to  B  natural  or — if  connected 
with  the  B  thumb  key,  would  make  a  trill 
from  B  to  C. 

P.S.  When  “C#  key”  is  written  below  the 
staff  and  directly  under  a  high  FJ,  it 
means  to  play  that  FS  with  the  4  th  finger 
right  on  the  low  Cf  key  instead  of  letting 
it  rest  on  the  Dl  key.  This  is  advised  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  the  high  FJ  responds 
more  readily  when  this  fingering  is  used. 


109  Beginners  Blossom  Into  Full  Fledged  Elementary  School  Band 


Though  only  five  months  old,  this  beginners'  bend  from  Lincolnton,  North  Carolina,  boasts  an  enrollment  of  109  players.  Their  enthu¬ 
siastic  director,  Jemes  F.  Moore,  Jr.,  says  the  band  meets  twice  a  weak  on  regular  school  time  and  students  are  given  credit  as  in 
other  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  Director  Moore  gives  the  local  music  merchant  much  credit  for  the  size  of  this  group  because  of  the 

fine  instrument  rental  plan  he  developed. 
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JfuL  Ciahii/udL  CohtWL 


By  David  Kaplan 

Director  of  Music 
Reyaoids  Community  High  Softool 
Reynolds,  Illinois 


'erfectly 

l.tuned! 


This  column  will  appear  each  month. 
Sond  your  questions  to  me  regularly. 


In  assuming  the  editorship  of  this  col¬ 
umn  let  me  invite  clarinetists,  teachers,  di¬ 
rectors,  and  students  to  freely  submit 
questions  or  comments.  Through  an  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas,  problems  common  to  clari¬ 
net  playing  will  be  attacked. 

It  seems  fitting  that  in  this  inaugural 
article  something  of  the  clarinet's  history 
should  be  presented.  This  I  have  done  in 
the  form  of  brief  outlines. 

DEVELOPMENT 
OF  THE  CLARINET 

rhalumeau — primitive  folk  instrument — 
range  of  "r’  to  “g” — no  overblown  tones. 

c.  1695 — Johann  Christian  Denner,  a 
NUrnberg  flute  maker,  turned  the  chaiu- 
meau  into  a  clarinet.  The  new  instruments 
were  given  oboe  shapes  and  the  wooden 
tubes  were  cut  and  turned  on  a  lathe  into 
several  Joints  and  a  bell.  Two  keys  were 
added  to  the  7  holes  of  the  chalumeau. 
The  first  key  placed  above  the  front  hole 
produced  “a”  while  the  other,  opposite  to 
It  and  in  the  rear,  produced  "b".  The  range 
was  now  from  “f”  to  “c3”,  the  tones 
from  ‘‘c2"  being  overblown  by  partially 
opening  either  of  two  keys. 

c.  1720 — Denners  son,  Johann,  moved 
the  "b”  hole  upwards  to  facilitate  the 
overblowing.  At  the  same  time  he  less¬ 
ened  its  size  so  that  “b-flat"  was  produced. 
In  addition,  Johann  added  an  "e”  hole  into 
the  lengthened  joint  and  covered  H  with 
a  long  key  which  was  to  be  operated  by 
the  left  hand. 

c.  1750 — Barthold  Fritz,  an  instrument 
maker  in  Braunschweigen,  adds  a  fourth 
and  fifth  key  ("ft"  and  "gt").  Joseph 
Beer,  among  others  also  worked  on  these 
key  experiments. 

c.  1791 — I>‘fevre  In  Paris  adds  sixth  key 
(“cf"). 

1806 — J.  F.  Simiot  in  L.yon  lines  the 
thumb  hole  with  a  protruding  metal  tube. 
This  was  done  to  prevent  the  saliva  from 
leaking  out.  Fur  the  same  purpose  Simlot 
placed  the  “b-flat”  hole  in  front  although 
the  key  handle  was  still  in  the  rear. 

1809 — The  Arm  of  Oriessling  and 
Schlott  manufactured  a  10  keyed  clarinet. 
It  was  first  played  by  Heinrich  Baermann. 

1811 — Ivan  Mtiller  introduces  the  13 
keyed  model.  Not  until  1835  or  so  is  it 
generally  popular. 

1823  C.  Jan.s.sen  in  Paris  innovates  the 
sliding  rollers  to  facilitate  legato  move¬ 
ment  from  key  to  key. 

1843 — Klose  and  Buffet  adopt  Boehm’s 
(flute)  ring-key  system  to  the  clarinet. 
Buffet  first  put  the  rings  on  the  lower 
Joint.  Mollenhauer  in  Fulda  (c.  1867)  and 
I^efevre  worked  on  these  Improvements. 

Boehm  did  not  apply  his  system  to  the 
clarinet  which  bears  his  name.  His  dis¬ 
coveries  were  restricted  generally  to  the 
flute.  To  Klose  and  Buffet  goes  much  of 
the  credit  fur  the  application  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  to  the  clarinet. 


c.  1750 — Colonial  periodicals  in  the 
United  States,  around  the  middle  of  the 
century,  contain  advertisements  of  clari¬ 
nets. 

1762 — Royal  Artillery  Band  formed  in 
Kngland ;  the  clarinet  is  included. 

1769 — Military  band  in  Spain  contains  2 
clarinets. 

1777 — Cardes  Francaises  Band  Includes 
clarinets. 

1783 — English  Grenadiers  Band  included 
4  clarinets. 

1789 — National  Guard  Band  of  France 
formed ;  clarinets  included. 

c.  1789 — A  band  of  the  Revolutionary 
l>eriod  is  an  “Overture”  by  Mehul.  First 
and  second  clarinet  part  sare  found  in  the 
•scoring. 

1794 —  Haydn’s  “Two  Marches  for  Band” 
includes  two  clarinet  parts. 

1795 —  Clarinet  replaces  oboe  as  promi¬ 
nent  top  voice  in  many  bands. 

1800 — Two  clarinets  in  the  U.  S.  Marine 
Band. 

1806 — Five  clarinets  in  the  Salem  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Brigade  Band. 

1809 — French  Infantry  Bands  include 
6-8  clarinets. 

1818 — West  Point  Band  has  5  clarinets. 

1825 — Independent  Band  of  New  York, 
a  professional  band,  includes  clarinets. 

c.  1825— Typical  English  band  has  11 
clarinets;  French  have  12  (Bb  or  A)  and  2 
in  F  or  Eb;  Austrian  has  9  (Bb),  2  Ab. 
1  Eb. 

1828 — Allentown  Pennsylvania  Band 
founded.  It  may  the  first  mixed  band 
(brass  and  woodwind). 

1833 — Clarinet  bands  were  popular  at 
this  time.  One  was  attached  to  Bailey’s 
Circus  and  Menagerie.  Another  existed  in 
Chillicothe.  Ohio  In  1834. 

1835 — In  Eurofie,  Wieprecht  (a  Prussian 
bandmaster)  included  in  his  reforms  8 
clarinets  in  Bb,  2  in  Eb,  and  1  In  Ab. 

1845 — Bethlehem  Pennsylvania  Band 
formed.  An  Eb  clarinet  was  Included. 
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EARLY  APPEARANCES  OF 
THE  CLARINET  IN  THE  lAND 

c.  1750 — The  characteristic  ensemble  in 
Europe  was  an  octet  including  2  oboes,  2 
clarinets,  2  ba-s.soons,  and  2  horns. 
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1845 — Jury  of  French  musicians  devise 
an  instrumentation  of  14  Bj;  and  1  Eb 
clarinet. 

1757 — Goasec  employs  clarinets  in  his 
works. 

1759 —  The  clarinet  is  introduced  to  the 
Mannheim  orchestra.  This  is  two  years 
after  the  death  of  Johann  Stamitz.  Stamitz 
visited  Paris  some  time  before  1757  ;  after 
that  visit  the  clarinet  became  a  regular 
orchestra  member  in  Paris. 

1760 —  Arne  uses  clarinets  in  his  opera 
"Thomas  and  Gaily”.  The  combination 
of  clarinets  and  horns  can  be  noted  here. 

1762 — In  Paris  "La  PouplinOre”  orches¬ 
tra  employs  clarinets.  Much  of  the  clari¬ 
net’s  popularity  in  Paris  is  due  to  Poupli- 
nere,  a  rich  farmer.  He  furthered  the 
cause  of  wind  Instrument  playing  by 
bringing  to  Paris  the  virtuosi  of  the  day. 

1762 —  Arne’s  opera  "Artaxerexes”. 

1763 —  J.  C.  Bach’s  opera  ‘‘Oralne’’.  (In 
London) 

1764 —  It  is  conjectured  that  Mozart  may 
have  heard  the  clarinet  for  the  first  time — 
in  London.  He  copied  a  symphony  of  Abel 
which  included  two  clarinets,  two  horns, 
and  bassoons. 

1765 —  Dittersdorf  organizes  an  orches¬ 
tra  for  the  Bishop  of  Grosswardeln  in 
which  clarinets  are  included. 

1766  (or  1767) — A  concert  at  the  Mary- 
lebone  Garden  in  London  consisted  entirely 
of  clarinets,  horns,  and  oboes. 

1767 — Gluck’s  "Orpheo”  uses  clarinets. 
It  is  one  opinion,  however,  that  the  chalu- 
ineau  was  really  employed,  constituting 
one  of  the  Anal  appearances  of  the  chalii- 
nieau  in  an  opera  score. 

1770 — Milan  opera  orchestra  uses  clari¬ 
nets.  Possibly  the  Padua  orchestra  did 
also. 

1770 —  Clarinets  in  the  Concerts  des 
Amateurs  in  Paris. 

1771 —  Mozart  uses  the  clarinet  for  the 
Arst  time  in  the  Milan  Divertimento  K.113. 

1772 —  Breitkopf  lists  symphonies  includ¬ 
ing  clarinets  by  Hiller,  Misleweck, 
Schmidtbauer,  Wanhall,  and  Hofsettl.*  In 
1773  the  following  are  added:  Gassman, 
Gossec,  Hofman,  Dittersdorf,  and  Carl 
Stamitz. 

1773 —  Paris  opera  orchestra  includes 
clarinets. 

1777 —  Salzburg  orchestra  begins  to  use 
clarinets.  From  this  year  Mozart  generally 
employed  the  clarinet  in  his  works. 

1778 —  Orchestra  at  Munich  (Elector). 

1781 —  ^Vienna  opera  orchestra. 

1782 —  Orchestras  of  Ansbach,  Mayence, 
and  Coblenz. 

1783 —  Orchestras  of  Bonn,  Regensburg, 
Pressburg,  and  Bentheim-Stelnfurt. 

1867 — Wleprecht’s  hand  now  includes  16 
Bfi  clarinets  (Arsts  and  seconds),  4  in  Eb 
or  F,  and  1  in  Ab. 

1872 — "Garde  Republican”  Band  formed 
in  France  as  result  of  merger  of  two  lead¬ 
ing  bands.  Clarinets  are  Important  in  the 
instrumentation. 

1878 — tJllmore’s  22nd  Regiment  Band  of 
New  York  included  16  Bb  (8,  4,  4),  3  Kb, 
and  an  Ab  clarinet. 

1892 — Sousa’s  band  Includes  16  clarinets. 
1925 — Garde  Republican  Band  has  31 
clarinets. 

1946 — Goldman  Band  includes  19  Bb 
clarinets  and  Eb. 

EARLY  APPEARANCES 
OF  THE  CLARINET 
IN  THE  ORCHESTRA 

1710 —  BonocinI’s  opera  ‘"rumo  Arlclno” 
(probably  improved  or  early  chalumeau). 

1711 —  Clarinets  are  prescribed  for  in 
Rheinhold  Reiser’s  opera  "Croesus”  (early 
or  improved  chalumeau). 
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1716 — Keiser’s  opera  "Serenata"  (again 
the  chalumeau  was  probably  employed). 

1720 — In  Antwerp  a  mass  by  Faber  Is 
the  flrst(?)  to  mention  "clarinet”  In  any 
score. 

1722 — Telemann's  opera  "Sieg  der 
Schonhelt”  used  clarinets  (probably  im¬ 
proved  chalumeau). 

1737 — Hasse’s  opera  "La  Vlctu  apple 
della  Croce”. 

1739 — The  orchestra  of  Kremsmiinster 
(Austria)  includes  two  clarinets.  A  Frank¬ 
furt  paper  advertises  the  arrival  of  two 
good  clarinetists. 

c.  1740 — Handel's  “Overture”  includes  a 
concertino  of  two  clarinets  and  bassoon.  ' 
Handel's  use  of  the  clarinet  warrant  a  spe¬ 
cial  study  in  itself. 

1749 — ^Rameau's  opera  "Zorastre”  and 
and  oratorio  performance  in  Frankfurt  In¬ 
clude  clarinet. 

1753 —  Clarinets  used  in  Paris  at  Con¬ 
certs  Spirituels  In  symphonies  of  Johann 
Stamits. 

1754 —  The  "Ijondon  Advertiser”  an¬ 
nounces  that  horns  and  clarinets  will  play 
between  the  acts  of  a  Benefit. 

1755 —  Clarinetists  found  In  Ekiinburgh. 

1756 —  Oratorio  performance  at  Haymar- 
ket  Theatre  in  London  included  clarinets. 

1756 — In  America  Benjamin  Franklin 
hears  clarinets  at  Bathlehem  (Pa.)  If 
this  is  true  it  seems  strange  that  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  was  to  elapse  before  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  Bethlehem  Band. 

1787 — Orchestras  of  Berlin  and  Prague 
include  clarinets. 

1791 — Solomon  Concerts  in  London  use 
clarinets. 

EARLY  CLARINET  RLAYERS 
Oaspard  Procksch — Oerman — reputed  to 
he  the  earliest  virtuoso  (?).  He  was  very 
active  in  Paris  (1755-1770)  and  had  some 
of  his  compositions  published. 

Joseph  Beer  was  born  in  Orunwald  and 
died  in  Potsdam  in  1811.  A  Bohemian 
clarinetist.  Beer  improved  the  fifth  key. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Royal 
Prussian  Chamber  Musician  at  Potsdam. 

Oeorge  Frederick  Fuchs  was  born  In 
1752  and  died  in  Paris  in  1821.  Fuchs,  a 
Rhenish  clarinetist,  wrote  much  clarinet 
music.  Famous  in  Paris  he  later  became 
Professor  at  the  Conservatoire. 

Michael  Yost  was  born  in  Paris  around 
1754  and  died  there  in  1786.  A  pupil  of 
Beer,  Yost  had  been  soloist  at  the  Con¬ 
certs  Spirituels.  Many  concertos,  duets, 
and  trios  art  to  his  credit. 

Farm  Tausch  was  a  tierman  clarinetist 
and  composer  who  was  born  in  1762  and 
died  in  Berlin  in  1817.  At  the  age  of  8 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Mannheim  or¬ 
chestra.  I^ater  he  Joined  the  Munchen 
orchestra  and  Anally  became  a  member  of 
the  Berlin  Court  Orchestra  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  his  death.  Included  among 
his  pupils  were  the  ]iaern>anns. 

Jean  Xavier  I..efevre  was  born  in  1763 
and  died  in  Paris  in  1829.  A  Swiss  and  a 
pupil  of  Yost,  I-efevre  experimented  much 
with  the  clarinet.  He  also  wrote  a  good 
deal  for  the  clarinet.  From  1795  to  1825 
I..efevre  was  Professor  of  Clarinet  at  the 
Conservatoire. 

Anton  Stadler  was  the  Arst  clarinetist 
of  the  Vienna  court  Orchestra.  When 
Mozart  came  to  Vienna  in  1781  he  met 
Stadler.  Their  friendship  lasted  until  Mo¬ 
zart's  death  in  1791.  Almost  all  of  Mozart's 
clarinet  music  was  written  for  Stadler. 
Stadler  experimented  with  the  clarinet,  ex¬ 
tending  the  range  down  to  "c.” 

Heinrich  Joseph  Baermann  was  born  ia 
1784  and  died  in  Munch  in  1847.  In  1807 
he  Joined  the  Bavarian  Court  Orchestra  at 
Munich.  Here  Baermann  became  very 


famous.  In  1811  young  Carl  Marla  von 
Weber  visited  Munich.  So  Impressed  was 
he  with  Baermann's  playing  that  the  Con¬ 
certino  op.  26  was  the  result.  Ail  the 
other  Weber  works  for  clarinet  were  writ¬ 
ten  for  Baermann.  Mendelssohn  also  hon¬ 
ored  Baermann  writing  for  him  the  Two 
Concert  Pieces  for  clarinet,  basset-horn, 
piano. 

Ivan  MUIler  was  the  German  clarinetist 
responsible  for  the  13  keyed  clarinet.  He 
was  born  in  1786  and  died  in  1854.  MUIler 
also  wrote  much  for  the  clarinet. 

Friedrich  Berr  was  a  Frenchman  whose 
life  span  covered  the  years  1794-1838.  A 
noted  bandmaster  Berr  taught  at  the  Con¬ 
servatoire.  He  wrote  methods,  incidental 
pieces,  and  much  military  music. 

Krnesto  Cavallini  was  born  in  Milan 
in  1807  and  died  there  in  1874.  For  15 
years  he  was  active  in  St.  Petersburgh.  A 
renowned  virtuoso  his  Caprices  are  still 
very  popular. 

Hyaclnthe  Eleanore  Klose  was  born  in 
1808  and  died  In  Paris  in  1880.  A  pupil 
of  Berr,  Klose  became  profes.sor  of  clarinet 
at  the  Conservatoire  In  1839.  He  did  much 
to  further  the  development  of  the  clarinet. 
His  method  and  studies  are  very  much  in 
use  today. 

Carl  Baerman  the  son  of  Heinrich  was 
born  in  Munich  In  1811  and  died  there  in 
1885.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1847 
Carl  became  Arst  clarinet  of  the  Munich 
orchestra.  Carl’s  methods  are  used  exten¬ 
sively  today. 

Henry  I^azarus  was  born  in  London  in 
1815  and  died  there  in  1895.  T.<azarus  was 
Arst  clarinet  In  the  opera  and  a  professor 
at  the  Royal  Academy.  Among  his  many 
clarinet  works  is  the  popular  "Method.” 

Robert  Stark  was  born  in  1847  and  died 
in  Wurzburg  in  1922.  A  member  of  sev¬ 
eral  orchestras  Stark  became  a  famous 
teacher  at  Wurzburg.  His  studies  and 
solos  for  clarinet  are  Important. 

Richard  MOhlfeld  was  born  in  Sal- 
ziingen,  Germany  in  1856  and  died  in  1907. 
Some  time  after  1876  Mtihlfeld  became 
Arst  clarinet  of  the  Melningen  orchestra. 
Brahms  visited  Melningen  in  1881 ;  an¬ 
other  visit  was  made  ten  years  later. 
MUhIfeld  played  a  private  recital  for 
Brahms  explaining  the  characteristics  of 
his  clarinet.  Brahms  was  overwhelmed. 
It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the  sonatas, 
ths  trio,  and  the  quintet  were  written  with 
MUhIfeld  in  mind. 

It  would  be  interesting  at  a  later  dale 
to  examine  the  early  music  for  clarinet 
beginning  with  the  Johann  Stamits  Con¬ 
certo  (dated  1743-1757).  Next  month  this 
column  win  offer  some  observations  on 
some  of  the  recent  contests. 
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Mey,  1951 


Some  thing!  are  worthy  of  a  great  deal 
of  concern  It  aeems  to  me  as  I  think  about 
this  business  of  drumming.  It  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  meet  two  or  three  fellows 
recently  who  are  holding  down  dance  band 
Jobs  but  who  know  nothing  about  drum¬ 
ming.  I  actually  mean  that  They  know 
nothing  about  drumming  yet  hold  down 
a  reasonably  good  Job.  1  have  come  to 
this  conclusion — there  are  at  least  two 
classifications  of  drummers ;  the  musicians, 
and  the  time-beaters.  The  latter  may  at¬ 
tain  and  hold  a  Job  because  of  a  native 
ability  to  beat  a  steady  tempo  on  either 
a  small  drum  or  a  large  drum.  This  simple, 
steady,  beat  Is  all  that  is  required  to  hold 
the  dance  band  together  and  for  that  rea¬ 
son  he  is  able  to  keep  going.  The  former 
type — the  musician — knows  his  onions  1 
He  not  only  is  able  to  “keep  that  beat” 
but  he  knows  all  the  tricks  of  the  trade, 
having  enough  knowledge  to  hold  him  high 
alM>ve  the  border-line  of  mere  Job-holding. 
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•  We  elso  menufacture  a  complete  line  of 
drum  eccessories  and  drums. 


Send  For  Froo  Dram  Hood  Folder 

Joseph  Rogers,  Jr.,  &  Son  ' 

Formiegdole  New  Jersey 


JEN-CO. 

Marimbas,  Chimes,  Band 
Lyra,  Vibra-Bells,  Celestas, 
Kettle  Drums,  Xylophones 
■IN  Mii>ii  sr«>r«'* 

G.  C.  JENKINS  CO. 

Decatur.  Illinois 
Est  1920 


WILCOXON  DRUM  SHOP 

349  The  Arcade 
Cleveland  14.  Ohio 


How  to  Play  the  Drums 


fiaJuMMiofL,  ^  SeuuL 
and  OjudhsLiiJut 

By  Dr.  John  Paul  Jones 


What  a  wonderful  thing  it  would  be  if  all 
school  band  drummers  would  school  them¬ 
selves  to  be  better  than  their  Job  requires. 

For  many  school  drummers,  this  is  the 
last  year  of  school  band  playing.  What 
are  you  going  to  do?  Is  there  a  city  or 
municipal  band  for  you?  Is  there  a  dance 
band  or  church  orchestra  In  which  you 
can  play?  Are  you  going  to  college  and 
will  you  play  in  the  college  band?  When 
answering  these  questions,  check  on  your 
knowledge  of  drumming  and  if  you  are 
lacking  in  some  phase  start  immediately 
to  remedy  your  faults.  Check  your  hand 
positions,  your  wrist  motion,  your  body 
|)osture  and  your  knowledge  of  equipment. 
And,  if  you  have  your  own  drum  outfit  be 
sure  it  is  in  the  best  of  condition. 

High  Hal 

It  is  not  my  desire  to  manufacture 
equipment  or  make  substitutions  but  there 
are  many  "gadgets”  which  the  drummer 
can  devise  at  little  cost  and  for  great 
good.  For  instance  a  friend  of  mine  tells 
about  making  a  cymbal  stand  out  of  an 
old  music  rack.  He  used  the  bottom  part 
of  the  stand  and  thus  could  raise  or  lower 
it  to  suit.  Where  the  music  rack  usually 
fa.stens  on,  he  fastened  a  bolt  with  the 
threads  up.  Over  this  he  put  a  good  piece 
of  felt  and  then  his  cymbal  and  another 
piece  of  felt.  Then  he  screwed  a  nut  on  the 
bolt  and  he  had  a  very  serviceable  cymbal 
stand.  Not  as  good  as  could  be  had  com¬ 
mercially  but  one  which  .served  him  well 
and  one  which  he  would  nut  have  had  were 
it  necessary  to  buy  it,  which  he  will  do 
someday,  of  course. 

Sticks 

Question :  “We  need  some  new  drum 
sticks  but  we  still  have  several  pair  of 
unmatched  sticks.  Are  these  all  right  to 
use?  Or  should  new  sticks  be  bought  every 
time  a  pair  Is  broken?  B.  D.  L.,  Alabama. 


Answer;  Really,  you  should  get  a  new 
pair  every  time  a  i>air  of  sticks  is 
broken.  However,  if  you  are  very  careful 
in  the  selection  of  your  sticks  you  will 
not  have  to  throw  away  many  odd  sticks. 
For  general  band  work  you  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  stick  with  the  2-B  or  its  equivalent. 
For  good  inside  playing  in  concert  work 
you  may  use  a  lighter  pair.  If  your  Judg¬ 
ment  is  good  you  will  find  you  will  have  a 
supply  of  odd  2-B's  and  a  supply  of  the 
orchestral  type  also.  Quite  often  you  can 
match  up  a  good  pair  from  these  odd 
sticks,  and  that  is  what  I  would  do  if  I 
could. 

Always  select  your  sticks  for  balance, 
e<iual  weight,  straight  grain,  getting  them 
as  nearly  alike  as  is  pos.sible  and  be  sure 
they  are  not  warped. 

Question:  “What  kind  of  a  bass  drum 
stick  should  we  buy?  I  want  one  with 
a  strap  on  it  but  our  director  says  we 
will  get  one  with  a  double  head.  What 
do  you  say?"  L.  it.,  Georgia. 

Answer:  In  the  first  place  you  should 
have  more  than  only  one  bass  drum  stick. 
You  really  should  have  several  for  the 
different  types  of  work  or  beating  you  will 
do.  If  I  could  have  only  one  stick  then  I 
would  get  the  double  head  for  I  could  use 
it  in  either  concert  or  marching.  If  I 
could  get  two  sticks,  I  would  get  a  good 
.soft  felt  with  the  leather  strap  for  march¬ 
ing.  Kven  here,  the  stick  should  not  he 
too  hard.  Certainly  not  hard  enough  to 
sound  like  a  baseball  bat.  After  all,  there 
should  be  a  good  drum  tone  whether  in 
marching  or  concert. 

Personally,  I  like  a  lambs-wool  cover¬ 
ing  for  street  as  well  as  concert  for  I 
don't  want  the  dead  tone  quality.  I  want 
a  drum  to  sound  like  a  drum.  If  1  am  go¬ 
ing  to  get  a  tqb  sound  I  might  as  well  buy 
a  tub  in  the  first  place.  It's  much  cheaper. 


Tree/  A  NEW,  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET 

“NOTES  ON  BAND  AND 
ORCHESTRA  CYMBALS” 

By  JOHN  P.  NOONAN 

Choosing  Cymbals  by  Size,  Weight  and  Pitch; 
Mounting  Cymbals,  Cymbal  Technique;  The 
Gong;  and  Training  the  Cymbal  Ployer  .  .  . 


I  e?'**  »» 

/ 


AVEDIS  ZILDJIAN  Company 
(Cymbal  Makers  Since  1623) 

39  Fayotto  St.,  No.  Quincy,  Moss. 


Also  free  to  all  educators  — 
"THE  USE  OF  CYMBALS  IN  BAND, 
ORCHESTRA  AND  BUGLE  CORPS  " 
By  AVEDIS  ZILDJIAN 

Tmr  SEND  FOR 
“  YOURS  TODAY! 
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How  to  Ploy  Cornet,  Trumpet,  Trombone 


9  Jeach  ihs  Solo  Sjuxm 

Bt  B.  H.  Walker 

Chattanooga,  Tannatsaa 


ZALZER  B-b 

fRENCH  HORNS 


.Jor  a  Better  Horn  Section  in 
yourSchoot  Orchestra  or  Band 


•  For  training  beginners  on  the 
French  horn,  there  has  been  a  def> 
inite  swing  to  the  B-b  instrument. 
And  for  rich,  true  French  horn  tone, 
produced  with  maximum  ease  in 
correct  pitch,  you  will  find  it  hard 
to  match  the  imported  ZALZER 
horns. 

Built  from  a  **special  formula” 
tempered  brass,  they  are  very  thin 
and  extremely  resonant.  Playing  the 
French  horn  is  a  genuine  pleasure 
with  this  compact,  easily  handled 
model. 


Simplified  Teaching  Methods  ' 

FOR  B-b  HORNS 


#  Two  leading  publications  in  the 
school  music  field,  **The  Instrumen¬ 
talist”  and  “School  Musician”  are 
currently  discussing  simple  teach¬ 
ing  methods  for  the  French  Horn 
with  specific  emphasis  on  the  B-b 
model. 

Using  these  modem  methods  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  new  ZALZER  B-b 
Horn,  it  is  possible  to  build  up  a 
fine  “horn  section”  in  any  band  or 
orchestra  quickly  and  easily. 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  PRICES 


and  more  information  on  new 
teaching  methods  for  the  Zalzer  B>b 
and  F,  French  Horns 

The  FRED.  GRETSCH  Mfg.  Co. 

Mwstcol  Ifibfrwmeni  Moheti  S*a<*  l9tJ 

60  Broadway,  Brooklyn  1 1 ,  N.  Y. 

31 B  So.  Wabash  Avo.,  Chicago  4,  III., 


Homilton  County  Schools' 

Music  Fostivol  a  Success 

The  Hamilton  County  achools  presented 
a  music  festival  in  t'hattanooga  Thursday 
and  FYiday,  March  19  and  30,  which  will 
be  Ions  remembered  by  all  who  witnessed 
the  event.  The  Festival  as  a  whole  was 
under  the  expert  supervision  of  County 
Sui>ervisor  of  Music,  Milton  Allen.  I  served 
as  chairman  of  the  county  clinic  band, 
which  was  comi>osed  of  100  selected  play¬ 
ers  from  six  schools  of  Chattanooga  and 
Hamilton  County.  Mr.  Glenn  Cliff  Balnum 
of  Northwestern  University  was  the  guest 
conductor  of  the  clinic  band  and  he  won 
the  admiration  of  all  who  played  under  his 
baton.  The  Festival  was  climaxed  on  Fri¬ 
day  night  with  a  concert  by  the  All-County 
Band  and  combined  choruses  (approxi¬ 
mately  675  participating  students)  and 
was  enjoyed  by  all  who  attended. 

Summer  Music  Cemp 
Tim*  Is  Nur 

Here  it  is  the  month  of  May,  school  is 
almost  out,  and  it  is  not  long  until  our 
summer  music  camps  will  be  opening 
throughout  the  country.  I  wish  it  were 
possible  for  every  school  bras.s  player  to 
continue  his  music  study  and  daily  playing 
participation  through  the  enjoyable  and 
healthy  outdoor  medium  of  a  summer  mu¬ 
sic  camp.  I  am  planning  to  teach  private 
brass  students  and  conduct  the  daily  re¬ 
hearsals  of  the  advanced  band  for  a  mu¬ 
sic  camp  in  Tennessee.  I  know  we  will 
have  fun  as  well  as  improve  the  playing 
proflclency  of  each  student. 

Quaitiont  and  Antwart 

The  following  letter  came  from  a  brass 
friend  in  Canada. 

“Could  you  please  tell  me  if  playing 
baritone  horn  and  Kb  Alto  Sax  would  hurt 
your  embouchure  on  the  baritone?  Is  it 
possible  to  play  both  braes  and  reed  in¬ 
struments  without  injuring  your  lip  per¬ 
manently  on  either  instrument? 

Ansirer:  Yes,  It  is  possible  to  double  on 
a  reed  and  brass  instrument  and  play  both 
in  a  reasonably  acceptable  manner  and 
it  is  being  done  every  day  by  some  few 
profe.Hsional  players.  However,  If  you  are 
serious  enough  to  want  to  become  a  real 
top  notch  artist  and  master  your  instru¬ 
ment,  it  would  be  better  to  spend  your 
time  specializing  on  one  Instrument.  The 
Kb  alto  sax  player  develops  a  webbed 
sha|>e  muscle  on  the  inside  of  his  lower 
lip  where  the  lower  lip  slightly  folds  over 
the  lower  teeth  to  help  control  the  vibra¬ 
tions  of  the  reed.  The  baritone  player  de¬ 
velops  a  small  embouchure  center  on  both 
lips  surrounded  by  muscles  which  con¬ 
tract  and  relax  to  help  regulate  the  size 
of  the  lip  opening  where  they  vibrate  to 
help  control  the  changes  in  pitch.  Hence, 
the  emlxjuchure  muscles  are  developed 
slightly  different  for  the  baritone  and  sax¬ 
ophone. 

Vaestion;  What  are  the  effects  of  thick 
lips  on  the  tone  and  embouchure  control 
of  the  trombone  or  baritone  player? 


4ii«irer;  Reasonably  thick  lips  do  not 
retard  the  progress  of  the  player  on  trom- 
Imne,  but  may  be  an  advantage  to  the 
trombone  or  baritone  player  if  he  man¬ 
ages  them  correctly. 

Question:  Is  it  necessary  for  a  trombone 
pla.ver  to  know  more  than  one  cleff? 

Anatotr:  Tes,  the  advanced  trombone 
player  should  be  able  to  read  tenor,  alto, 
Bb  treble  (as  played  by  the  cornet),  C 
treble  (as  played  by  the  violin)  and  bass 
cleff.  Kspeclally  is  this  true  for  the  trom¬ 
bone  student  who  wishes  to  play  trombone 
professionally  in  the  symphony  orchestra. 

Question;  What  stage  of  advancement 
should  the  brass  student  reach  before  he 
l>eglns  the  study  of  vibrato? 

Ansicer;  For  the  average  high  school 
brass  student,  I  do  not  recommend  any 
.study  of  vibrato  until  a  thorough  founda¬ 
tion  in  embouchure  development,  breath 
control  and  a  clear,  rich  tone  is  acquired, 
which  may  require  two  or  more  years. 
The  time  this  will  take,  however,  will 
vary  with  the  individual. 

Question:  What  methods  of  vibrato  for 
the  brass  player  are  in  use  today? 

Answer:  The  slide  vibrato  for  trombone, 
hand  vibrato  for  cornet  or  trumpet,  the  lip 
or  Jaw  vibrato,  and  the  breath  or  throat 
variety. 

Question :  What  variety  of  vibrato  do 
you  u.'<e  and  recommend? 

Ansirer:  For  trombone  I  use  the  slide 
vibrato  as  is  preferred  by  Jerry  Cimera. 
Merle  Isle  (soloist,  Marine  Band),  Tommy 
Horsey,  and  many  other  modern  artists, 
and  the  hand  vibrato  produced  by  narrow 
pulsating  movements  of  the  thumb  and 
Ungers  against  the  instrument  for  cornet 
or  trumpet.  The  hand  vibrato  Is  recom¬ 
mended  by  Dr.  Frank  Simon,  Lieonard 
.Meretta  and  many  others. 

Question:  Will  vibrato  compensate  for 
a  poor  tone  quality? 

Ansirer:  No.  You  should  never  try  to 
cover  up  a  poor  tone  with  vibrato.  Work 
for  good  quality  of  tone  first  and  vibrato 
later. 

Question:  What  width  or  depth  should 
the  pulsations  of  the  vibrato  be? 

Ansirer:  The  shorter  pulsation  of  ap¬ 
proximately  one-fourth  of  a  tone  or  les.s 
is  the  most  accepted  width  of  the  modern 
style  of  vibrato.  The  slower  the  vibrato, 
the  wider  it  becomes. 

Question:  What  Is  the  correct  siieed  of 
trombone  or  cornet  vibrato? 

Ansirer:  Keep  the  speed  about  six  pul¬ 
sations  to  each  slow  count. 

Question :  When  should  vibrato  be  used 
and  when  .should  it  be  omitted? 

Ansirer:  I  suggest  its  use  in  solo  or 
melodic  passages  where  feeling  and  senti- 
memts  are  to  be  expressed  and  in  move¬ 
ments  marked  by  such  expression  marks 
as  affectuoao,  expreaaivo,  con  a  more,  dolce 
teneramente,  amoroso.  I  teach  my  players 
to  practice  their  sustained  tone  control 
studies  and  embouchure  drills  without  vi¬ 
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brato.  NothinR  sounds  worse  than  a  player 
with  a  crude,  unsteady  or  fuziy  tone  trying 
to  cover  it  up  with  a  vibrato.  The  player 
whose  vibrato  sounds  best,  is  usually  the 
one  who  has  developed  a  beautiful  straight 
tone  flrst.  The  goal  should  be  to  learn  to 
use  it  or  leave  it  off  at  will  and  have  good 
quality  of  tone  with  or  without  It.  Never 
use  vibrato  In  full  ensemble,  in  concert 
hand  when  playing  chorales,  full  chords, 
scales  or  exercises. 

Question:  How  is  the  slide  vibrato  used? 

.dHstrcr;  By  short,  relaxed  movements 
of  the  slide  a  fraction  of  an  inch  above  and 
below  the  correct  slide  position  so  the  tone 
is  not  varied  more  than  approximately 
one-fourth  of  a  tone  in  width  and  so  that 
the  speed  Is  still  six  “waves”  per  second. 
The  "waves"  must  be  narrow,  smooth  and 
even. 

Question :  What  are  the  advantages  of 
the  modern  slide  vibrato  and  hand  vibrato 
over  the  older  form  of  Up  or  Jaw  vibrato? 

.tMsiccr;  Slide  vibrato  or  hand  vibrato 
gives  lees  strain  on  the  lip  muscles  and 
leaves  them  freer  for  technical  execution 
than  does  lip  vibrato.  It  is  possible  with 
slide  vibrato  to  produce  a  good  vibrato 
even  when  the  Up  Is  tired.  Slide  vibrato 
requires  much  less  time  and  study  to  per¬ 
fect  than  does  Up  vibrato.  The  result  in 
sound,  if  properly  done,  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  Up  or  jaw  vibrato.  In  fact,  the 
slide  or  hand  vibrato  usually  sounds  better 
than  the  jaw  or  Up  variety  unless  the 
later  type  is  a  natural  one  for  which 
the  player  has  a  natural  "knack”.  Some 
few  seem  to  have  a  natural  knack  for  Up 
vibrato  and  have  it  developed  before  they 
realise  how  they  did  it,  while  others  And 
it  a  very  slow  process  which  they  have  to 
learn  in  an  artificial  manner  while  playing 
half  and  quarter  note  scales  and  practic¬ 
ing  short  chewing  movements  combined 
with  a  short  Up  movement  to  produce 
"waa-was”  at  various  speeds  until  mas¬ 
tered.  Sometimes  this  requires  six  months 
of  study  and  is  not  easily  mastered  by  thq 
high  school  player  and  amateurs  whose 
music  is  merely  incidental. 

Continue  writing  me  concerning  your 
brass  problems. 


THE  QUICK  and  the  DEAD 


RCA  Victor  has  just  relea.sed  a  most 
startling  but  educationally  sound  set  of 
recordings  called  "The  Quick  and  the 
Dead." 

Though  no  music  is  included  in  the 
records,  the  editors  of  the  SM  feels  that 
it  is  appropriate  that  school  musicians 
everywhere  should  know  of  these  records. 

"The  Quick  and  the  Dead"  Is  a  docu¬ 
mentary  series  which  in  dramatic  and 
easily  understandable  language  traces  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  Atomic 
Bomb  and  describes  the  work  that  has 
been  done  to  develop  the  Hydrogen  Bomb 
as  well  as  apply  Atomic  Energy  as  a 
force  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

William  L.  Lawrence,  New  York  Times 
reporter  and  Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  serves 
as  narrator  while  Bob  Hope  acts  as  Mr. 
American  taxpayer.  Voices  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Winston  Churchill  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  are  only  a  few  of  the  voices 
that  are  heard. 

For  further  Information  write  to :  Rec¬ 
ord  Department,  Radio  Corporation  of 
America,  RCA  Victor  Division,  Camden, 
N.  J. 


SEND  US  YOUR  NEWS 


•  From  the  Academy  at  $117.50 
to  the  marvelous  Citation  at  $250.00  the  cornets,  trumpets, 
and  trombones  of  Rudy  Muck  are  perfection  themselves. 
There  is  no  comparable  instrument  made.  Send  for  free 
catalog  and  list  of  musicians  and  bands  that  use  Muck  ex¬ 
clusively. 


CARL  FISCHER  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

105  East  16th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


TROMBONE  SOLOS  Personally  Recorded  By 
lAROSLAV  "JERRY"  CIMERA  aS?** 

and  EBNEST  PECHIN'S  BECOROED  emd  TMchar 

Double  and  Triple  Tongue  Couree  tor 
Cornet  and  Trumpet 

Solo  Recording  by  E.  Pecbln  and  Carroll  Martin 
Trombone  Soloa  Recorded  by  Clmera'e  Star  Puplli 


Write  let  Free  Felder  lEBRY  CIMEBA.  119  Home  Ave.,  Oak  Park.  IIIlDoia 


ANNOUNCING 

The  first  of  e  series  of  double-faced  10" 
Vinylite  (unbreakable)  records,  at  78  r.p.m. 

Ceraat  Solos  PLAYED  by 

Herbert  Le  Clarke 

"World’s  Premier  Cornet  Sefeitf' 
"Sounds  from  the  Hudson"  (Clarke)f  1  QC 
A  "Stars  in  a  Velvety  Sky"  (ClaHie)f  !■  WW 

A"  R  e  c  0  r  d  s  *'*  ^**  ^ 

shipped  Rwy.  zp.,  cherges  collect,  or  in¬ 
clude  25c  for  postage  (U.  S.  only).  Order 
from 

Harold  Brasch 

2707  S.  Jooo  Stroof,  Arllngtow,  Vo. 


FOR  EASIER 
VALVE  ACTION... 

HOLTON 

INSTRUMENT  OIL 

"New  Formula"  oilers: 
greater  adherence  —  faster 
spreading  —  improved  clean¬ 
ing  action  —  longer  •  lasting 
"body"  —  uniform  consis- 
j  tency  .  .  .  "non-drying"— 
reduces  friction. 

At  your  Holton  Dealer. 
With  Handy  Swab  (2Sc)  or 
bOil  Resistant  Dropper  (30c). 


BUY  IT  AT 

MUSIC  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


Solos — Duets— Trios— 
Quartettes 

for  all  Instruments  and  Publishers 
Write  for  list. 

Specify  your  Instrument. 

Muiical  Instruments  and  Accassoriet 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  CENTER 

8331  Wast  Davison,  Detroit  4,  Michigan 


TRUMPET 

Non-Pressarc  System 

Practice!  for  building  breath  control,  embou¬ 
chure,  Iona,  range,  and  fleiibility,  clean 
tonguing,  etc.  Book  contains  salactto  compo¬ 
sitions.  $2.00.  For  further  information  without 
obligation  writa: 

ARTHUR  W.  McCOY 

P.  O.  Bok  484 _ Chicago  90,  Illinois 


f,  1951 


May.  1951 
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Sand,  TyiuAic, 
Saview 

Every  Number  Reviewed  In  this 
Column  has  been  Read,  Studied  by 
our  Own  Band,  is  accurately 
Graded  and  Described. 

By  Richard  Brittain 

Materials  Instructor 
and  Concert  Band  Director 
VanderCook  School  of  Music, 
Chicago 

A  SANTA  CKCILIA— (E)  RadaelU-arr. 
KU-hard  E.  Brittain.  Just  off  the  pres.s  ia 
a  new  arrani^ement  of  a  very  fine  Italian 
March.  Your  author  has  entered  the  ar- 
ranKina  fleid  to  ^ive  you  an  up-to-date 
instrumentation  of  a  march  that  wiii  be 
usefui  for  concert  or  street  work.  The 
number  is  not  the  u.sual  staccato  Itaiian 
styie  hut  one  that  is  quite  ie^ato  and  is 
technicaliy  quite  easy.  Many  will  find  this 
a  better  than  average  "warm-up”  march 
for  contest  work.  The  highest  note  for 
cornets  is  "<»’■  above  the  staff  and  the  top 


note  of  the  Bb  clarinet  part  is  "D"  above 
the  staff.  The  trio  is  a  legato  unison  for 
clarinets  and  baritones  in  the  low  register. 
Pub.— KJos.  FI  Bd.  11.25. 

ON  THE  TRAIL— (M)  Orofe-Arr.  Da¬ 
vid  Bennett.  Dave  Bennett  has  made  a 
new  arrangement  of  this  favorite,  that  is 
well  in  the  playing  range  of  most  any 
band.  Be  sure  to  look  this  number  over 
for  program  material  as  soon  as  possible. 
Technically  the  number  is  not  difficult  as 
many  of  the  grace  notes  that  were  so  dif- 
flcult  for  young  players  in  the  old  arrange¬ 
ment  have  been  avoided  by  making  a 
dissonance  between  the  first  and  second 
clarinet  which  gives  the  same  effect  as 
grace  notes.  The  playing  time  is  under 
five  minutes  and  has  adequate  cues  and 
cuts  to  make  the  number  very  practical 
for  school  bands.  Pub. — Robbins.  FI  Bd. 
$6.00.  Sym  Bd.  $9.00. 

TIME  ON  MY  HANDS-(ME)  Youmans- 
arr.  Yoder.  This  beautiful  selection  from 
the  Production  "Smiles”  will  prove  inter¬ 
esting  as  program  material  and  will  at¬ 
tract  the  attention  of  the  school  musician. 
The  conductor  will  find  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  getting  tonal  color  from  the  ar¬ 
rangement  with  muted  bra.ss  and  brushes 
for  the  snare  drum  parts.  The  number  is 
not  difficult  technically  and  has  enough 
tempo  and  key  changes  to  add  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  arrangement  on  the  part  of 
the  listener.  Pub. — Miller  Music  Corp.  FI 
Bd.  $2.50.  Sym  Bd.  $4.00 


LEONARD  SMITN  received  a  cornet  on  his 
eighth  Christmas.lt  was  a  big  thrill  for  him, 
but  he  was  even  more  thrilled  when  he 
later  qualified  for  the  school  band.  His 
fine  school  performances  won  for  him  a 
scholarship  to  the  New  York  Military 
Academy.  This  was  the  beginning  of  his 
colorful  career.  Today,  he  is  known  as 
America's  premier  cornet  soloist.  And  like 
so  ntany  professional  musicians,  Leonard 
attributes  much  of  his  first  and  continued 
interest  in  music  to  the  fact  that  he  has 
played  a  Martin  since  early  childhood. 

PlAY  YOUR  BEST  IV/TH  A  MARTIR! 

For  frrr  cartoon  stories  of  successful  musicans,  write 
The  Martin  Band  Instrument  Co.,  Elkhart,  Indiana 


THIS  IS  WHAT  THEY  SAY  ! ! 


about 


CAUFFMAN^HVpiRBOLIC 


"Tour  mouthpiece  Is  truly  revolutionary  in  the  field  of 
'  cornet  and  trumpet  playing.  I  am  enjoying  playing  ease 
I  have  never  known  before.  The  mouthpiece  1  was  using 
suited  me  fine  until  1  tried  the  'HYPERBOLIC.'  I  didn't 
think  such  a  difference  cOuld  be  possible." 


.Henry  F.  Tate,  Band  Direetor 
Dublin  High  School,  Dublin,  Georgia 


CHARLEST(>N-(M)  Mack  and  Johnson 
arr.  Schoenfeld.  Many  uses  will  be  found 
for  this  number  which  is  available  in 
quick  step  siae.  Shows,  programs,  plays, 
dances  and  other  musical  presentations 
will  require  this  number  for  your  band 
library.  The  figures  are  a  bit  tricky  but 
can  be  mastered  by  merely  playing  the 
figure  as  If  saying  the  word  charle — ston. 
I'm  sure  that  ail  bands  will  enjoy  the  spir¬ 
ited  tempo  and  crazy  rhythms  of  this 
number.  Try  It  by  all  means.  Pub. — Music 
Publishers  Holding  Corp.  n  Bd.  $1.25 

THE  REDWOOD  F0RE:ST-(E)  Frang- 
kiser.  A  new  release  by  Bclwin  that 
has  been  used  often  this  year  as  a  sight- 
reading  selection  for  young  bands.  The 
number  is  quite  easy  and  yet  musical. 
The  opening  is  in  Bb  concert  and  is  quite 
full  and  broad  which  gives  young  bands  a 
chance  to  set  their  tones  and  pitch  with 
good  quality.  A  marcla  section  is  intro¬ 
duced  that  has  no  figure  more  difficult 
than  eighth  notes.  The  opening  passage 
is  restated  and  followed  by  an  allegro 
passage  still  in  Bb  that  still  introduces  no 
sixteenth  notes  and  ends  with  full  rich 
chords.  I'm  sure  that  all  young  bands  will 
benefit  by  this  overture.  Pub. — Belwin. 
FI  Bd.  $3.50.  Sym  Bd.  $5.00. 

MONTEREY- (ME)  Ernest  O.  Caneva. 
This  overture  is  an  original  composition  by 
one  of  our  VanderCook  Graduates  that  will 
be  quite  popular  as  a  contest  and  program 
number.  The  opening  is  a  Maestoso  move- 
n>ent  in  Ab  concert  that  is  well  sustained. 
An  andante  follows  which  features  a  cor¬ 
net  solo  that  requires  a  light  background 
on  ail  other  instruments.  The  opening 
Maestoso  is  again  stated  and  leads  nicely 
to  a  Rumba  section  featuring  a  muted 
cornet  duet.  A  spirited  %  section  follows 
which  leads  to  an  Allegro  Vivace  that  is 
melodic  and  introduces  a  beautiful  eoun- 
termelody  to  be  used  only  the  second  time 
through.  I'm  sure  that  this  overture  will 
be  enjoyed  by  ell  and  I  recommend  that 
you  try  It  as  soon  as  possible.  Pub. — 
Remic  Music  Corp.  FI  Bd.  $5.00.  Sym  Bd. 
$6.50. 


SELMEft  >lRTfST  ALBUMS 


The  vigorous  demand  by  musicians  and 
instructors  for  more  recordings  by  master 
reed  soloists  has  been  met  by  new  Selmer 
Records,  according  to  an  announcement 
by  B.  J.  Flood,  musical  merchandise  man¬ 
ager,  H.  &  A.  Selmer,  Inc.,  Elkhart.  In¬ 
diana.  Available  in  two  attractive  four- 
record  albums — Saxophones  of  Paris  and 
Clarinets  of  Paris.  The  former  contains 
two  records  by  the  Saxophone  Quartet  of 
Paris  and  two  solo  records  by  Marcel 
Mule,  professor  of  saxophone,  Paris  Con¬ 
servatory.  The  latter  album  has  three 
records  by  the  Clarinet  Sextette  of  the 
famous  Garde  Republicaine  Band  of  Pari.s 
and  one  solo  clarinet  record  by  Ulyssc 
Delecluse,  professor  of  clarinet,  Paris  Con- 
.“ervatory.  Each  album  retails  at  $6.75. 

Titles  include  "Flight  of  the  Bum.i'le- 
bee,”  Les  Dauphin.s,  "Dance  of  the  Vio¬ 
lins,”  "Romance  Without  Words,”  "Liebes- 
freud,”  and  other  well  known  musical 
compositions.  Price  of  individual  records 
$1.50. 


TROMBONE  SHORTY  AID 


A  special  attachment  for  trombones — 
to  make  them  easier  for  children  to  play — 
has  been  invented  by  Leroy  F.  Reeves,  a 
Chardon,  Ohio,  School  music  director. 

The  new  device  cuts  the  slide  positions 
in  half,  so  that  children  with  short  arm.s 
can  comfortably  reach  all  the  notes  on 
the  instrument. 
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J/uL  Sand,  J^iJtwn, 

By  Danid  Martino 
Director  of  Bonds 
Indiana  University 
Bloomington,  Indiana 


CONDUCTING  AS  A 
PERFORMING  MEDIUM 

Am  indicated  in  the  introductory  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  BAND  FORUM,  the  newly- 
created  department  of  The  SCHOOL  MU¬ 
SICIAN,  the  next  several  issues  beginning 
with  this  particular  one  will  be  concerned 
with  a  series  of  discussions  dealing  with 
some  ASPICCTS  OP  CONCERT  BAND 
INSTRUCTION  AND  PERFORMANCE. 

Admittedly,  band  instruction  and  per¬ 
formance  are  matters  of  musical  and  edu¬ 
cational  importance  to  those  of  us  who  are 
vitally  concerned  and  professionally  inter¬ 
ested  in  ail  the  implications.  Educationally 
sound  band  instruction  and  musically  sat¬ 
isfying  performances  don’t  juet  hapiten ; 
they  are  brought  about  only  by  the  con¬ 
scientious  effort,  intelligently  applied  ener¬ 
gies  and  talents,  skills  and  abilities  of  the 
instructor-conductor.  It  Is  this  two-dimen¬ 
sional  music  personality  who  holds  our 
attention  in  this  initial  installment. 

Essentially  and  for  all  practical  pur- 
l)o.«es  it  is  the  band  conductor  who  makes 
his  band  SOUND.  Observation  and  experi¬ 
ence  have  shown  that  bands  mirror  their 
leadership.  Certainly  hands  are  variable 
as  their  leadership  is  variable.  Literally, 
thousands  of  bands  exist  in  this  great  land 
of  ours,  especially  at  the  secondary  school 
level.  Their  growth  during  the  past  quarter 
century  has  been  quite  phenomenal.  Yet, 
the  development  and  pre|>aration  of  able 
conductors  have  not  kept  pace  with  this 
movement. 

As  far  as  conductorial  preparation  is 
concerned,  the  band  conductor  still  seems 
to  he,  to  a  large  degree,  a  man  without  a 
country.  Each  year  many  budding  young 
band  conductors  complete  the  required 
basic  minimum  requirements  as  set  forth 
in  their  college  curricula,  and  then  launch 
upon  their  careers  with  totally  inadequate 


advance  preparation,  at  least  with  regard 
to  conducting  and  rehearsal  techniques.  In 
some  of  the  so-called  musicianship  courses, 
there  seems  to  be  little  regard  for  the  ac¬ 
tual  and  practical  use  to  which  the  subject 
matter  will  be  put  by  the  conductor.  In 
most  instances,  they  bear  little  relation¬ 
ship  or  resemblance  to  the  live  problems 
which  daily  confront  the  teacher.  Rarely 
do  such  courses  as  theory  and  "ear-train¬ 
ing”  as  taught  focus  attention  on  perform¬ 
ance  details  such  as  ear  discrimination  of 
good  and  bad  tone  production,  tonal  and 
dynamic  balance.  Intonation,  attacks,  re¬ 
leases,  precision  and  the  like.  These  are 
some  of  the  “musts”  which  spell  ultimate 
success  or  failure  for  the  conductor. 

Although  conducting  has  been  taught 
and  practiced  for  many  years,  its  cultiva¬ 
tion  as  a  performing  medium  and  especi¬ 
ally  as  a  means  of  effective  and  artistic 
expression  is  still  in  its  formative  stages. 
Learning  to  conduct  means  proper  prac¬ 
tical  preparation  developed  into  a  tech¬ 
nique  which  is  as  diffleuit  to  acquire  in  its 
musical  and  technical  aspects  as  is  the 
I)roflclency  on  any  solo  instrument. 

How  may  the  conductor  develop  and  im¬ 
prove  his  techniques?  Simply  by  conscien¬ 
tiously  wanting  to.  If  he  has  the  genuine 
desire  to  Improve,  he  will  at  once  be  trans¬ 
formed  from  a  complacent  and  self-satis¬ 
fied  to  a  dynamic,  re-activated  conductor. 
The  transformed  conductor  will  carefully 
analyze  his  mannerisms,  methods  and 
techniques  in  relation  to  their  results.  He 
will  study  his  score,  not  as  a  static  repre¬ 
sentation  of  musical  effects,  but  as  a  de¬ 
tailed  plan  for  a  moving,  vital  musical 
composition  which  he  will  conceive  in 
terms  of  actual  performance.  The  conduc¬ 
tor  will  communicate  this  work  in  all  its 
aspects,  to  the  performers,  who  will  in 
turn  make  possible  the  ultimate  realiza¬ 


tion  of  his  conception  of  the  music. 

Unquestionably,  only  a  limited  amount 
of  conducting  can  be  codified  into  rules, 
directions  and  formulae,  and  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  techniques  must  be 
found  within  the  musicianship  acquired 
through  comprehensive  and  exhaustive 
study  of  all  phases  of  music.  Performances 
— musically  excellent  and  satisfying — are 
the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  musically  sen¬ 
sitive  band  conductor  and  the  profession¬ 
ally  concerned  music  educator. 

In  the  next  issue  will  be  discussed  spe¬ 
cifically — concert  band  tone,  its  concept, 
production  and  cultivation. 


MUSIC  EDUCATION  PIONEER 
HONORED  BY  CONN  DEALERS 


Mr.  William  Lavit,  left,  Levis  Music 
Stores,  Rochester,  New  York,  and  old¬ 
est  Conn  dealer,  making  plaque  pres¬ 
entation  in  behalf  of  over  four  hun¬ 
dred  Conn  dealers  to  Mr.  C.  D. 
Greenleaf,  right,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  C.  G.  Conn 
Ltd.  Charles  "Doc"  Stenberg,  veteran 
Conn  engraver,  looks  on. 

Over  four  hundred  Conn  dealers  have 
presented  a  testimonial  award  plaque  to 
Mr.  C.  D.  Greenleaf,  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  C.  G.  Conn  Ltd.,  as  a 
token  of  esteem  and  appreciation  for  his 
contribution  to  the  musical  progress  of 
America.  The  dealers  considered  it  very 
fitting  to  make  this  award,  the  first  such 
award  in  the  entire  band  instrument  in¬ 
dustry,  during,  the  seventy-fifth  anniver¬ 
sary  year  of  the  Conn  company. 

In  1915  C.  D.  Greenleaf  purchased  and 
became  president  of  C.  G.  Conn  Ltd.  One 
of  his  primary  objectives  was  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Instrumental  music  in  the  nation's 
schools  which  he  felt  was  .sure  to  prove 
of  lasting  benefit  to  the  youth  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  1924,  Mr.  Greenleaf  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  organizing  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Music. 
This  organization  played  an  important 
part  in  the  development  of  instrumental 
music  in  the  United  States,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  educational  field.  He  also  de¬ 
veloped  the  plans  for  the  first  national 
high  school  band  contest. 

It  was  Mr.  Greenleaf’s  belief  that  every 
person  in  the  country  desiring  to  receive 
a  musical  education  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  some  form 
of  musical  activity. 

The  presentation  ceremony  was  held 
in  the  reception  room  of  the  Conn  plant 
in  Elkhart,  Indiana,  where  the  plaque 
has  been  placed  in  its  permanent  position. 

The  plaque  serves  as  a  lasting  tribute 
to  Mr.  C.  D.  Greenleaf  and  is  a  permanent 
and  happy  reminder  of  Conn's  Diamond 
Jubilee  celebration. 


A.  L  Fritschel,  Director  of  the  Wetfern  Illinois  Sfefe  College  Band,  cells  this  fine 
group  his  "Four  Besses  and  a  Shortstop."  Left  to  right,  Donald  Thomas,  Bud  ZiHins, 
Robert  Barkley,  Thelma  Williams,  and  Karl  Henry  (Band  President).  Lets  of  oomph 
in  this  sectionlll 


CHIRON 

VIBRATOR  REEDS 


(RM-  U.B  Pwt.  Off.) 


.  .  .  Mad*  ia  Franc*  of  Ih*  lla**t  sr;<wn 
Fr*ndi  can*.  For  b*tl*r  t*n*,  v«* 

VIBRATORS,  III*  r**d*  with  Ih*  famow* 
groov**. 

10  DilF*r*nl  clrMiglhc,  froni  N*.  1  mFi 
lo  Na.  hard. 

A$k  yowr  d*al*r 

H.  Chiron  Co.,  Inc.,  1650  Broadway,  N.Y.C. 
Dtr»  Reedt,  mode  in  Fnnct,  now  available. 


AVAILABLE 
IN  AMERICA 
AT  LAST  .  .  .  . 


REEDS 

The  choice  of 
European  wood 
i  n  strum  ental- 


ists  for  the 
past  25  years. 

The  Connetable  Plantation 
in  the  famed  Var  District 
of  France  grows  a  cane  so 
choice,  that  the  French  gov- 
ernment  prohibits  its  legal 
export  in  unhnished  form. 


This  superb  cane  is  proc¬ 
essed  with  the  infinite  care 


and  precision  craftsmanship 
which  has  become  a  tradi¬ 
tion  at  Connetable.  Unex¬ 
celled  playing  qualities  and 
long  life  are  grown  and 
wrought  into  every  Con¬ 
netable  “No  Reject’’  Reed. 


List  Prices  P*r  Do***: 


fiarinet  Bb  or  Eb  f2..55 
Aito  Clarinet  $S.90 

Baas  Clarinet  $4.95 

Alto  Hax  $S.90 

Soprano  Sax  ^.15 

C  Melody  Sax  B4.95 

Tenor  Sax  f4.B5 

Baritone  Sax  $5.8.5 

Bass  Sax  $8.45 


FREEl  SAMPLE  REED 


At  Yaar  Favorit*  Daalar 
Or  WHta  Dlraet  to: 


FRETCO 


131  SOUTH  15TH  STREIT 
NEWARK  7.  NEW  JERSEY 


How  to  Play  the  Double  Reeds 


Jha  (Doubla  fiaad  QloMJioom 
£aMoon . . .  Ohos 

By  Bob  Orgem 
1512  Stout  St^  Donvor  2,  Colorado 


I  presume  most  of  our  contests  are 
over.  If  they  are  you  have  probably  let 
down  a  little  and  relaxed — and  that  is  the 
point  of  my  chat  with  you  now. 

Again,  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  Judge 
on  various  occasions :  Bands,  solos  en¬ 
sembles,  etc.  I  say  “pleasure”  because  It  Is 
a  pleasure  to  follow  not  only  my  own  stu¬ 
dents  but  those  of  my  colleagues  as  well. 
We  are  all  working  toward  a  common 
cause  and  that  is  to  promote,  create,  pro¬ 
duce  or  help  students  become  better  play¬ 
ers  on  their  respective  instruments.  What¬ 
ever  It  takes  to  do  this  we,  as  teachers, 
are  naturally  interested  in  whatever  it  is. 
This  mutual  interest  is  of  vital  concern 
to  student  and  teacher  alike. 

Comparing  the  work  of  my  student  with 
that  of  my  colleagues  keeps  me  on  my 
toes.  I  in  return  must  of  necessity  keep 
my  students  on  their  toes. 

Am  going  to  pass  on  a  thought  which 
I,  for  one,  experience  each  year  directly 
following  contest  time.  Am  certain  all 
teachers  as  well  as  students  experience 
the  same  procedure.  It  Is  a  natural  pro¬ 
cedure  and  it  took  me  several  years  to 
learn  Just  how  to  overcome  a  situation. 

In  preparing  ourselves  for  contest  time 
we  make  our  choice  of  whatever  we  are 
going  to  do.  We  then  work  very  hard  at 
all  of  the  phases  necessary  to  produce  our 
best  possible  performance.  I  have  yet  to 
And  either  a  teacher  or  student  that  can 
not  see  after  a  performance  how  they  could 
improve  that  performance  if  they  only  had 
the  chance  of  doing  It  over.  Well  we  can 
do  it  over  and  we  should.  'This  little  situa¬ 
tion  I  am  speaking  of  Is  Just  that  point 
We  work  up  to  the  point  of  performance, 
or  contest,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  over  we  let 
down  and  relax.  We -then  talk  about  what 
we  could  do  if  we  could  do  it  over  again — 
or  take  the  attitude  ,of  we  should  have 
done  it  this  or  that  way  in  the  first  place — 
or  well  it’s  over  now  and  we  fell  a  little 
short,  next  year  we’ll  do  differently,  etc. 

It  seems  to  me  the  time  to  repair  the 
damage  Is  now.  Elspecially  so  since  it  is 
all  fresh  In  our  minds.  Here  is  what  I  am 
doing  with  my  students  following  contests 
and  I  am  finding  over  a  period  of  time 
it  pays  dividends. 

After  the  contest  we  take  our  criticism 
papers  and  analyse  them.  Whatever  it  is 
that  has  pulled  our  performance  level 
down  we  Immediately  go  to  work  on,  ap¬ 
plying  it  on  the  same  number  we  played 
at  contest  Why  do  we  apply  It  to  the  same 
number  we  used  at  the  contest  when  the 
contest  is  over?  That  is  a  logical  question 
— In  fact,  I’ve  asked  it  myself  several 
times.  After  I  reasoned  it  pll  out  it  was 
very  simple.  , 

After  studying  and  practicing  our  con¬ 
test  number,  as  well  as  we  have,  we  have 
learned  to  know  every  part  of  it  Its 
phrasing,  nuance,  articulation,  fingering, 
tonal  requirement,  expression,  etc.  We 
have  fallen  short  somewhere  on  something 
we  know  perfectly  well.  Why  not  Improve 


our  shortcomings  on  something  we  are 
perfectly  familiar  with  Instead  of  some¬ 
thing  we  are  not  so  familiar  with.  In  this 
manner  we  can  direct  our  sole  attention  to 
our  repairs,  so  to  speak,  without  passing 
up  several  other  items  in  so  doing. 

As  an  illustration — Three  years  ago  1 
had  a  young  lady  on  Oboe  who  entered  the 
Solo  Contest.  She  was  In  general  a  very 
good  player.  However,  in  the  number  she 
was  playing  that  year  there  was  a  turn 
on  D-fiat  fourth  line.  This  of  course  in¬ 
volves  the  E-fiat  above  it  coming  bark 
down  to  the  D-fiat  to  C  natural  back  to 
the  D-fiat  She  had  developed  proper  fin¬ 
gering  for  the  turn  holding  the  E-fiat  key 
(left  hand)  down,  etc.  She  practiced  that 
turn  until  she  could  play  it  without  any 
feeling  of  insecurity,  yet  she  would  often 
muff  the  turn  while  playing  the  piece.  We 
practiced  the  turn  some  more,  etc.  Of 
course  the  one  time  we  wanted  it  to  come 
smooth  (at  the  contest)  it  didn’t. 

After  the  contest  the  Judge,  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  a  very  fine  Oboe  player  him¬ 
self,  thinking  she  was  trying  to  finger  it 
the  hard  way,  asked  her  how  she  was  fin¬ 
gering  the  turn.  Upon  her  showing  him 
how  she  fingered  it — he  Just  scratched  his 
head  and  said,  “Girlie,  you  will  Just  have 
to  practice  that  turn  until  it  comes 
smoothly.” 

Knowing  how  many  times  the  poor  girl 
had  played  that  turn  and  that  she  could  and 
did  play  it  smoothly  when  she  practiced  it, 
I  drew  a  conclusion  right  then  and  there 
— altho  it  was  the  turn  she  was  misring 
it  wasn’t  the  turn  Itself  that  was  throwing 
her.  Like  everyone  else,  the  contest  was 
over,  she  had  completely  relaxed  and  was 
down,  but  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that 
we  were  going  to  work  that  number  over 
again  and  we  did.  We  worked  harder  than 
ever  using  the  Judges  criticisms  as  a  work- 
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Ing  sheet.  The  Improvement  accomplished 
after  not  tu  long  a  time  was  amazing. 

Here  is  what  happened  regarding  the 
turn  and  its  little  problem.  The  problem 
turned  out  to  be  not  in  the  turn  at  ail. 
It  proved  to  be  the  tone  preceding  the 
turn  which  was  an  P-natural  which  had 
to  be  played,  as  we  ail  know,  forked  F 
with  the  E-flat  key  being  played  from  the 
left  side  of  the  instrument  which  we  were 
doing  all  of  the  time. 

In  working  the  number  over,  instead  of 
practicing  the  turn,  we  practiced  first  Just 
playing  the  two  tones  “P  to  D-flat”  until 
we  were  at  ease.  Next  we  played  from  P 
to  D-flat  including  the  turn.  It  was  no  time 
at  all  until  the  turn  was  played  with  ease. 
Our  difllculty  was  In  getting  from  P  to  D- 
flat  comfortably.  When  this  was  accom< 
plished  the  turn  was  no  longer  a  problem 
and  It  didn't  upset  us  at  all. 

After  this  was  over  we  went  one  step 
further  in  this  manner.  We  took  every 
tone  in  the  scale  of  A-flat  major — playing 
from  each  tone  of  the  scale  to  F  to  D-flat. 
This  also  improved  the  ease  in  which  the 
turn  was  played. 

Since  that  time  I  have  made  it  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  not  letting  the  student  let  down 
too  much  after  the  contest  until  we  at 
least  correct  or  Improve  our  performance 
level  using  the  Judges  criticism  sheet  as  a 
work  sheet.  This  creates  a  mutual  under¬ 
standing  between  the  teacher  and  student. 
The  criticism  is  in  black  and  white  on  the 
dotted  line  so  to  speak.  If  both  the  stu¬ 
dent  and  teacher  accept  the  Judges  cri¬ 
ticisms  as  being  given  sincerely  by  the 
judge  then  all  concerned  have  a  cause  in 
common — that  of  improving  the  student’s 
playing. 

Personally,  during  the  past  three  years, 
I  have  seen  more  general  improvement  in 
my  students  following  the  contests  than 
shown  Just  before.  Before  the  contest  we 
sometimes  narrow  our  thinking  down  te 
one  line  of  thought — that  of  getting  our 
material  prepared.  The  nearer  we  ap¬ 
proach  the  time  the  more  we  think  of  no¬ 
thing  else  until  it  is  over.  After  it  is  over 
and  the  strain  is  off  we  begin  to  think 
broadly  again.  Then  is  the  time  to  con¬ 
tinue  diligently  toward  the  correction  or 
improvement  of  what  the  Judge  has  seen 
as  weakne.s.ses — while  it  is  fre.sh  in  our 
minds,  etc. 

In  the  case  of  the  forked  F  preceding 
the  turn  on  D-flat.  Had  we  tried  to  work 
that  turn  out  later  on  some  other  mate¬ 
rials,  it  is  quite  possible  we  couldn't  have 
solved  our  problem  at  all,  do  to  the  fact 
that  we  could  have  practiced  the  turn 
from  then  on  without  the  forked  P  pre¬ 
ceding  it,  which  we  had  already  done, 
but  to  no  avail.  In  addition  we  learned 
to  precede  the  forked  P  with  all  of  the 
tones  of  that  particular  scale.  In  this  we 
learned  to  approach  the  forked  P  as  well 
as  leaving  H.  Later  on  we  also  learned  to 
approach  D-flat  from  every  tone  of  the 
A-flat  .scale  as  well. 

I  suggest  you  try  this  procedure  this 
year,  that  is,  if  you  haven't  already  let 
the  bottom  drop  out  from  under  you. 
There  is  always  room  for  Improvement 
in  anything  we  do,  be  it  a  musical  perform¬ 
ance  or  otherwl.se.  Just  remember  always 
that  your  Judge  is  100  per  cent  for  you 
and  any  comments  or  criticisms  she 
might  pass  on  to  you  is  directed  toward 
the  improvement  of  your  performance 
level. 

So  long  for  now.  See  you  next  month. 


BAND  OF 

AMERICA 

(Starts  on  page  5) 

sic  my  career.  Not  everyone  wants  to 
do  this,  but  there’s  no  reason  why  you 
can’t  make  music  a  hobby  later  on. 
You  don’t  have  to  close  your  instru¬ 
ment  case  for  good  once  you  leave 
school.  There  are  college  bands.  There 
are  bands  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  if  you  serve.  There  are 
local  bands,  more  of  them  every  year. 

I  heartily  endorse  the  widespread 
movement  to  have  each  town  and  city 
support  a  band  which  could  give  sum¬ 
mer  concerts  and  play  at  municipal 
functions  whenever  they  occur.  Local 
bands  provide  a  wonderful  outlet  for 
musical  talent  in  a  community. 

If  there  doesn’t  happen  to  be  a  band 
in  your  town,  don’t  worry,  a  good  in¬ 
strumentalist  can  always  join  an 
orchestra  of  whatever  kind.  He  can 
carry  his  music  with  him  through  life. 
All  the  bandsmen  in  “The  Band  of 
America’’  are  ex-school  and  college 
players.  They  range  in  age  from  23  to 
nearly  80  years  old.  It  seems  to  me  the 
typical  American  musician  these  days 
is  versatile.  He  can  play  several  in¬ 
struments,  or  he  can  play  several  kinds 
of  music  on  any  one.  The  men  in 
“The  Band  of  America”  for  example 
can  play  symphonic  overtures,  popular 
swing,  and  the  fine  marches.  On  our 
various  broadcasts  they  do. 

We  in  “The  Band  of  America’’  try 
to  serve  as  an  inspiration  for  schooi 
bands  throughout  the  country.  On 
our  programs  we  play  specific  pieces 
for  different  bands  who  are  rehearsing 
them  at  the  time.  It  may  be  that  we 
will  someday  play  one  of  your  band’s 
selections.  Listen  closely  how  we 
play  it,  and  try  to  pick  out  your  part. 
I  am  very  happy  that  thousands  of 
boys  and  girls  across  the  country 
make  it  a  must  to  tune  in  our  broad¬ 
cast  every  Monday  night.  Many 
schools  give  credits  for  listening,  and 
then  hold  discussion  periods  the  next 
day. 

In  addition  to  our  programs,  several 
“Band  of  America”  arrangements  have 
been  published  and  are  available  In 
print.  These  are  a  series  of  famous 
selections  we  play,  some  of  them  my 
own  compositions.  They  are  scored 
exactly  as  we  play  them  on  the  radio. 
They  are  100  percent  “professional” 
but  they  are  not  beyond  the  prowness 
of  most  school  bands.  I  understand 
many  school  outfits  play  “The  Band 
of  America  March”  in  their  regular 
repertory,  and  that  pleases  me  very 
much. 

The  credit  for  the  high  standard  of 
school  music  goes  to  musical  educa- 
(Tum  to  page  45) 
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•  Plover  sits  in  normal  cmd  approved 
manner. 
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tion. 
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Just  slip  the  back  or  edge  of  jour  music 
into  the  machine,  turn  the  handle  and  you 
have  a  tough,  wrinkle-proof  edge  or  back 
that  will  not  tear.  Places  a  permanent  back 
and  edge  on’  choral,  band,  orchestra  music, 
conductors’  scores,  etc.  H'  tape  (8  roils  per 
can)  $1.96  per  roll,  54"  tape  (8  rolls  per 
can)  $2.21  per  roll.  “Scotch”  Music  Edger 
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"REEDCONDITIONER" 
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Cludio—Uw/ud  CtidA  Jto  iha 

Jsachitu}  o$  Wjwc  ★  ★ 

CdueatloHal  Films  aad  Recordings  R0vl»wd 
By  Robort  F.  Freeland 

Or—rnUM  VHIag»,  Sditom  Inififwt*,  OMwbern,  Mkhlgam 


TWO  THOUSAND  YEARS  OF  MUSIC: 
Compiled  and  arranged  bv  Curl  Sacha. 
Decca  Long-play  album  DX  106.  }11.70. 

This  recording  was  first  Issued  In  Ger¬ 
many  on  Parlophone  records  about  fifteen 
years  ago,  then  Decca  Issued  it  on  78  rpm 
records.  On  the  78  rpm  It  presented  a 
rather  full  picture  of  music  from  ancient 
Greece  to  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  in  both 
vocal  and  instrumental.  The  new  issue  on 
I..ong-play  records  with  new  headings  and 
arrangement,  the  album  is  far  from  suc¬ 
cessful  for  school  work.  No  performers 
names  are  given,  and  only  a  few  of  the 
compositions  are  labeled  correctly.  A  set 
of  this  type  is  more  valuable  in  the  78 
rpm  speed,  at  least  for  school  work.  Re¬ 
cordings  In  this  field  are  needed  for  edu¬ 
cational  purposes  and  I  hope  a  work  can 
soon  be  issued  in  this  line  but  in  a  more 
careful  and  scholarly  manner. 


TCHAIKOVSKY:  Concerto  In  D.  Michele 
Auclair,  violin  with  the  Austrian  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra,  Kurt  Woaa,  Conducting. 
Remington  LP  199-20,  $2.19. 

A  solid,  well-balanced  performance,  the 
best  Remington  disc  yet  made.  Miss  Au¬ 
clair  is  a  fine  artist,  proving  to  be  a  vivid 
and  forceful  player.  She  produces  a  lovely, 
lustrous  tone  and  a  forthright,  sympa¬ 
thetic  style.  The  accompaniment  under 
Woss  Is  good.  Reproduction  and  surface 
very  good  for  this  inexpensive  disc.  This 
will  be  a  choice  selection  for  the  school 
library,  wishing  good  materials  yet  one 
eye  on  the  budget. 

★ 

MOZART :  Bastien  und  Bnstienne,  K  50. 
A  Singspiel  complete,  sung  in  German.  The 
Tonatudio  Orchestra  of  Stuttgart  con¬ 
ducted  by  Rolf  Reinhart.  The  second  side 
Mozart:  Divertimento  in  C,  Op.  187  &  188 


(Salzburg  Wind  Ensemble)  Two  12"  Long 
Play  disc.  Period  tfSPLP  620.  $12.55.  Oer- 
man-English  libretto  included. 

A  delightful  recording  written  by  Mosart 
at  the  age  of  twelve.  The  soloists,  and  or¬ 
chestra  are  both  excellent.  The  Diverti- 
mentl  under  the  direction  of  Meinhart  von 
Zallinger  Is  for  trumpets,  flutes  and  tym- 
pani.  Recording  superb. 

★ 

MOZART :  Concerto  for  Clarinet  and  Or¬ 
chestra  in  A,  K.  622.  Reginald  Kell  (clari¬ 
net)  with  the  Zimbler  Sinfonietta  con¬ 
ducted  by  Josef  Zimbler.  One  ten  inch 
Decca  Long  Play  recording.  Decca  DL- 
7500.  $3.85. 

This,  Mozart's  last  work  in  the  con¬ 
certo  form.  Is  one  of  the  most  perfect  and 
delightful  of  its  kind.  Mozart’s  under¬ 
standing  of  the  clarinet  shines  forth  In 
every  bar  of  the  music.  Several  recordings 
have  been  made  of  this  outstanding  Mo¬ 
zart  concerto,  but  this  Dong  Play  record¬ 
ing  is  the  best  yet.  The  Kell  reading  of 
this  masterpiece  is  magniflcent  as  well  as 
the  78  rpm  recording  with  the  I<ondon 
Philharmonic  (Victor  M-708,  $1.00).  The 
adagio  is  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  con¬ 
certo,  being  highly  melodic  and  beautiful. 
Surfaces :  very  good. 

★ 

LEOPOLD  MOZART:  Concerto  in  D  for 
Trumpet  and  Orchestra.  Marcel  Frei 
(trumpet)  with  the  Winterthur  Symphony 
Orchestra  conducted  by  Clemens  Eahinden 
(one  aide). 

K.P.E.  BACH:  Concerto  in  O  for  Flute 
and  Orchestra.  Aurele  Nicolet  (flute) 
with  the  Winterthur  Symphony  Orchestra 
conducted  by  Mr.  Dahinden.  One  12"  Disc. 
Concert  Hall  Long  Play  #1077.  $5.95  (onr 
side). 

This  album  will  be  most  welcome  by 
school  music  libraries  as  well  as  others. 
I.rf'opold  Mozart  was  the  father  of  Wolf¬ 
gang  and  K.P.tC.  Bach  was  the  son  of 
Johann  Sebastian. 

Our  first  interest  is  the  Concerto  for 
trumpet  and  orchestra.  There  are  very 
few  such  works  in  music  literature.  Marcel 
FVel  is  a  true  master  of  his  Instrument 
and  is  splendidly  supported  by  the  orches¬ 
tra.  A  fine  recording  with  reproduction  at 
its  best. 

As  far  as  I  can  find  out  these  are  both 
“first  recordings."  This  Concerto  In  Q  for 
Piute  and  Orchestra  by  Karl  Philipp 
Rmanuel  Is  lively  and  pleasing  and  gives 
the  flutist  ample  opportunity  to  display 
great  skill.  Aurele  Nicolet  produces  beaut- 
ful  tones  and  gives  a  completely  satisfying 
interpretation.  The  recording  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  with  great  fidelity. 

★ 

AMERICAN  SONGS:  Margaret  Truman 
(soprano)  with  the  Robert  Shaw  Chorale 
and  the  RCA  Victor  Orchestra  conducted 
by  Robert  Shaw.  Four  10"  discs  in  album. 
78  rpm  Victor-DM  11 45,  $6.29.  One  10" 
disc  Victor  Long  Play  LM-57,  $4.67. 

Miss  Truman,  the  President’s  daughter, 
has  selected  for  her  first  recording  a  group 
of  songs  from  the  Colonial  period  of  this 
country.  The  songs  have  been  drawn  from 
America’s  age  of  Innocence  In  music.  The 
composers  are  Francis  Hopkins,  Jurist, 
poet,  .satirist.  Inventor,  painter,  signer  of 
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a  Will  inrk  le  asy  swItUs— Set, 
uerlflit  cr  M  staeS  tr  Saak. 

•  CaaaS  la  tUvar-Saith.  thack- 
rMistaat  caw,  the  tin  at  a 
packet  watck. 

•  Hith-auallty,  luaraataaS  Swita 
pracitiaa  aiavanaat. 

a  Steal  eiadt.  atarta  aad  atapa. 
Caa  ckaapa  taiap:  ultkaiit  atap- 

plpf. 

•  Will  aparata  fK  alaiaat  aa  ktur 
vitkaut  raelaeiap. 

a  UtaS  ky  ayaipliany  arckaatra 
laaSara,  canductara.  taackara, 
iaatraaiaatalltts  aad  itadaota. 

a  Papular  la  auditarluai,  tkaatra, 
rakaartal  kali,  tckaal.raaai  aa 
wall  aa  aa  tka  aiank. 
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PICTUREPHONE 

Poruble  muilc  rerard  player.  New  enzlneerlnc  methodi 
produce  unbelievably  hl(h  tone  quality.  Oomparet  with 
ooncolei  at  ten  tlmca  the  piiee.  "Ttie  flneet  record  player 
I  hare  eret  heard."  Clear,  brUliant,  crlap.  You  hear 
each  Initrumeiu  diitlnrtly.  Brery  llatener  eothutlaatlc. 
Rtperially  lulti  your  mtnle  department.  AU  epeedt  — 
7k.  45.  33H  rpm.  Prtoea  $60  to  $300.  Write  today. 

O.  J.  McCLURE  TALKING  PICTURES 

1117Va  W.  WasklogtM  llvd.,  Chicago  7 


nationaT^sic  camp 

IntarladioM,  Mkkigan 

Amorica'i  foramoat  proving  ground  for  youfhful 
talent.  For  cafalogi  addrott;  Joseph  E.  Maddy, 
Frasidanf,  Room  3,  303  S.  State  St.,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan. 


VALLEY  FORGE 

MILITARY  SUMMER  BAND  CAMP 

Al  The  Nathm's  Shrimm 

An  unforgettable  lummer  vacation  and  musical  training  for  boys 
13  to  18  at  the  nationally  renowned  Valley  Forge  Military  Academy. 
Military  band  drill,  formation!,  marching,  individual  instrumental 
instruction,  starlight  concerts;  all  athletic  sports  and  swimming  in 
the  Academy’s  lalce;  trips  to  historic  places. 

For  Catalog,  write;  THE  BANDMASTER 

Valley  forge  MUHary  Academy,  Rax  SM,  WAYNt,  PA. 
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the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  per¬ 
haps  this,  country’s  first  writer  of  art 
songs ;  William  Billinga,  tanner,  musician 
and  creator  of  “Fuguing  tunea”,  Jacob 
French,  Andrew  Law,  John  Antes  and 
George  J.  Webbe. 

Victor,  which  has  brought  out  Miss  Tru¬ 
man’s  recordings,  may  be  responsible  for 
the  present  example  of  good  taste.  This  Is 
a  good  recording,  she  sings  simply  and 
tastefully.  She  understands  these  songs 
and  sings  them  freely.  ’The  Robert  Shaw 
Chorale  and  the  RCA  Victor  Orchestra, 
conducted  by  Robert  Shaw,  provided  Miss 
Truman  with  admirable  support.  This  rec¬ 
ord  has  an  important  place  in  the  school 
library.  Those  looking  for  material  for 
the  general  music  class  will  find  this  rec¬ 
ord  a  fine  aid  with  the  text  “History 
Sings”  by  Kinscella  (University). 

• 

★ 

Schubert:  Symphony  No.  8  in  B  Minor 
(“Unfinished”).  The  NBC  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  conducted  by  Arturo  Toscanini.  78 
rpm  (DM-U56),  45  rpm  (WDM-U56), 
33  1/3  £,onfir  Play  (LM-Si)  34.67.  Victor. 

This  recording  is  a  fine  musical  example 
for  high  school  orchestra.  Maestro  Tos¬ 
canini  has  again  proved  himself  an  out¬ 
standing  interpreter.  This  has  been  re¬ 
corded  many  times,  but  here  we  find  an 
especially  thoughtful  reading. 

★ 

BOCCHERINI :  Concerto  in  B-fiat  for 
Cello  and  Orchestra.  Leo  Koscielny  (vio¬ 
loncello)  with  the  Orchestra  of  the  Mu¬ 
nich  Radio  cgnducted  by  Hans  Rosbaud. 
The  second  side  is  Boccherini:  Quintet  in 
C.  Herschenhan  Quartet  and  Fritz  Kiskalt 
(violoncello).  One  12”  Long  play  disc. 
Vox  PZ.-6560.  35.96. 

The  music  of  Boccherini  is  now  coming 
into  its  own  after  many,  many  years  of 
existence.  There  is  all  too  little  recorded 
cello  music  of  this  high  calibre.  Next  to 
the  Pablo  Casals’  performance,  which  is 
more  polished,  this  album  will  be  .selected. 

★ 

SHUMANN :  Marchenerzahlungen,  Op.  132. 
Leopold  Wlach  (clarinet) ;  Erich  Weiss 
(viola);  and  Jorg  Demus  (piano).  One 
side,  and  Mendelsshon:  Konzertstuck,  Op. 
113  and  Op.  114.  Here  we  have  Wlach  on 
the  clarinet  again  with  Franz  Bartosek  on 
the  basset-hom  and  Jorg  Demus,  piano. 
One  Westminster  Long  Play  record  #WL- 
5024.  35.95. 

This  Is  a  beautiful  recording,  tjong  play¬ 
ing  recording  has  truly  brought  an  ava¬ 
lanche  of  records  containing  chamber  mu- 
•sic  works  of  all  kinds.  The  basset-hom  is 
really  a  basset  and  not  a  horn.  It  was  first 
presented  in  1770  by  a  German  Instrument 
manufacturer  named  Horn.  He  called  it 
"Basset-Hora”  which  meant  a  ’’Little  Bass 
Horn”.  ’The  Italians  translated  it  into 
’’Corno  de  Bassetto”  this  name  used  as  a 
pen-name  by  George  Bernard  Shaw  while 
a  music  critic.  The  Instrument  is  really  a 
tenor  clarinet,  and  was  used  by  19th  cen¬ 
tury  composers.  Highly  recommended. 

★ 

Debussy:  THE  CHILDREN’S  CORNER 
SUITE.  Robert  Casadesua,  piano.  Two  12” 
long-play  discs.  The  second  aide  Schu¬ 
mann:  Waldscenen,  Op.  82  ("Forest 
Scenes").  One  12”  long-play  disc.  Colum¬ 
bia  MX-Zbb. 

Available  for  the  first  time  in  its  en¬ 
tirety  is  the  Forest  Scenes.  The  Children’s 
Corner  Suite  is  given  a  smooth  and  beau¬ 
tiful  performance.  Played  in  the  original 
piano  form.  It  will  find  a  wide  audience. 
Belongs  in  every  record  collection. 


VALLEY 

FORGE 


MILITARY  ACADEMY 

"At  the  Natisn's  Shrine" 

f  H  Prepare  your  boy  to  enter  America's  leading 
^  colleges  and  universities  and  at  tbe  same  time 
be  trained  to  qualify  for  a  commission  in  tbe  Armed 
Services.  College  preparatory  and  Junior  College, 
ages  12-20;  personalized  instruction  in  Reading  and 
Speech  Clinics.  All  varsity  sports  and  intramural 
athletic  program  for  every  boy.  32  modern  fireproof  buildings,  including 
two  gymnasiums  and  hospital.  Motorized  artillery,  cavalry,  infantry,  band, 
senior  division  ROTC.  Catalogue. 

BOX  SM,  WAYNE,  PA.  (16  miles  from  Phila.) 

Sevsral  Bond  scholarships  ovailobU  annually  to  young  musicians  with  advancsd  musical 
training.  For  further  details,  address  The  Bandmaster. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  DENVER 
Summer  High  School  Music  Institute 
Two  Terms;  June  18  to  July  20  —  July  21  to  August  22 

BAND  —  under  the  direction  of  Lowell  LitHe 
CHORUS  —  under  the  direction  of  Roger  Dexter  Fee 
ORCHESTRA  —  under  the  direction  of  Raoul  Tayon 

WORKSHOP  —  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Frank  Simon 

July  23-28 

For  further  information  writs  to: 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SUMMER  QUARTER 

University  of  Denver,  Denver  10,  Colorado 


Announcing  the  Sixteenth  Season - 

STEPHEN  COLLINS  FOSTER  MUSIC  CAMP 

EASTERN  KENTUCKY  STATE  COLLEGE.  RICHMOND,  KY. 

5  WEEKS  —  JUNE  17  TO  JULY  21 

Band  o  Orchestra  o  Ensembfet  o  Instrument  Classes 

Only  $90.00 

For  Irutruction,  Board,  Room,  and  Recreation 

COMPETENT  STAFF  :  :  EXCELLENT  FACILITIES 

COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT  :  :  ENROLLMENT  LIMITED 

Private  Lessons  at  $1.00  to  $1.50  Each  Extra 

For  Details  write  James  E.  Van  Peursem,  Director 

In  THE  Beautiful  Blue  Grass  Region  of  Kentucky 


SCHOLARSHIPS  GIVEN  HIGH  SCHOOL  MUSICIANS 

N.  Y.  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Write  Bondmoster  —  N.  Y.  M.  A.  Cornwoll-On-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
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OUTFIT^ 


WITH  ML 
UNIFORMS 


Over  the  years,  Maier-Lavaty  has 
created  distinaive  and  representative 
uniforms  for  bands,  drum  and  bugle 
corps,  orchestras  and  other  musical 
organizations  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Let  us  send  you  our  Band  Uniform 
brochure,  complete  with  authentic 
styles  accepted  by  some  of  the 
nation’s  leading  musical  or¬ 
ganizations.  Drop  us  a  line, 
today! 


2143  LINCOLN  AVE.,  DEPT.  S,  CHICAOO  14,  ILL. 


BAND 

UNIFORMS 

Built  on 

Quality — Service — 
Reputation 
for  over  90  years 

Wrltt  for  catalegiia  Na.  90 
ond  tptt'dy  colors  datirod 


GEORGE  EVANS  &  COMPANY.  Inc. 

tinea  1S60 

132  North  Hfth  St..  Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 
Dapt.  S.M. 


BAND  UNIFORMS  of 
STYLE.  QUALITY  & 
VALUE 

Mode  to  Ordar.  Stand* 
ord  Wool  or  Cotton 
Motariol.  Accossorios  for 
Immadiota  Shipmant. 

Lolis  G.  Batae  &  Son 

220  S.  State  Street 
Chlcafe  4,  llliaeit 


How  to  Compose  and  Arrange 


Jhe, 

and.  OjoumqBM,  Qafmsth, 

By  C.  Wallace  Gould 


Director,  Dept,  of  Music 
Soutfiem  State  Teachers  College 
Springfield,  South  Dakota 

I'Yom  time  to  time  the  question  arises 
as  to  what  is  the  best  way  to  start  com¬ 
posing  music.  In  other  words,  students  are 
interested  in  writing  music  but  frequently 
feel  that  they  would  not  know  how  they 
should  start. 

As  a  result  of  my  own  experience  in 
teaching  harmony  and  counter-point  for 
a  number  of  years  I  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  probably  the  best  exercises 
for  the  would-be-composer,  are  harmonisa¬ 
tions  of  simple  little  melodies  of  not  more 
than  eight  measures  in  length.  Preferably 
these  melodies  should  be  of  the  students* 
own  creation  though  in  certain  cases  where 
the  student  seems  to  lack  confidence  in  his 
own  ability  to  create  melodic  ideas  it  will 
probably  be  better  for  the  teacher  for  a 
time  to  supply  the  melodies. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  I  have 
found  to  teach  students  of  harmony  is  to 
develop  In  them  an  intuitive  sense  as  to 
what  is  the  proper  chord  to  use  under  any 
given  melody  tone.  The  textbooks  tell  what 
some  of  the  good  chord  progressions  such 
as  I  to  IV  to  V  are  and  likewise  state  what 
are  some  of  the  less  desirable  sequences 
such  as  III  to  II  to  I.  But  the  harmony 
texts  cannot  possibly  give  the  solution  for 
every  given  situation  and  it  is  frequent 
that  the  student  must  rely  upon  his  own 
good  taste  and  judgment. 

For  instance,  when  I  give  a  harmony 
class  a  melody  to  harmonise  I  usually  will 
receive  as  many  different  solutions  as 
there  are  members  in  the  class.  Not  that 
I  expect  every  student  to  produce  the  same 
solution  or  that  I  feel  there  is  only  one 
correct  solution  for  ai^y  particular  exer¬ 
cise.  Some  students  will  take  a  melody  and 
use  chords  in  succession  that  sound  well 
under  it.  Others  just  worry  along  with  one 
chord  at  a  time  and  when  they  have  fin¬ 
ished  their  exercise  it  lacks  continuity. 


musicians  can  learn  to  compose  music. 

I  am  convinced  that  where  the  will  is  to 
learn,  it  can  be  taught  although  it  may 
take  a  great  deal  of  patience  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher. 

There  must  be  something  quite  attrac¬ 
tive  about  the  art  of  composing  music  to 
the  average  person.  I  have  had  a  great 
number  of  i>eople  with  little  training  in  the 
theory  of  music  come  to  me  with  some 
little  tune  they  have  written  and  ask  my 
opinion  concerning  it.  Judging  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  advertisements  I  receive  from 
people  who  offer  to  arrange  popular  tunes 
and  have  them  published,  there  must  be  a 
great  number  of  persons  who  are  con¬ 
stantly  trying  to  write  “hit"  tunes. 

Now  why  do  I  feel  that  it  is  best  to 
start  composition  in  music  with  writing 
short  little  exercises  in  four  part  har¬ 
mony?  My  answer  to  this  is  simply  that 
I  feel  the  most  important  thing  for  the 
would-be  composer  to  learn  is  how  to  har¬ 
monise  a  given  melody  and  make  the 
chords  follow  each  other  in  logical  sound¬ 
ing  sequence. 

Students  in  harmony  classes  today  seem 
to  like  to  experiment.  In  my  opinion,  this 
is  a  healthy  sign  for  the  future  of  the 
art  Nevertheless,  it  is  my  firm  opinion 
that  they  must  be  held  in  check  If  their 
writing  is  to  contain  an  element  of  good 
taste. 

I  dislike  having  to  constantly  correct 
students  for  using  unprepared  tonic  and 
sub-dominant  seventh  chords,  especially 
when  I  know  that  iflany  of  the  modern 
composers  are  doing  this  very  thing  all  of 
the  time.  Ukewise,  I  do  not  like  to  refer 
students  back  to  the  procedures  practiced 
by  such  men  as  Bach  and  Beethoven  when 
I  am  well  aware  that  the  future  of  music 
demands  a  fresh  and  progressive  view¬ 
point.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  past,  practiced  in  most  in¬ 
stances  by  the  great  masters,  rest  upon  a 
solid  foundation  of  good  taste.  Students 
need  to  learn  these  things  if  they  are  going 
to  give  their  writing  the  element  of  con¬ 
tinuity  and  sustained  interest. 
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In  such  cases  as  this,  it  is  often  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  teacher  to  be  able  to  tell  the 
student  just  what  is  wrong  with  his  work. 
It  may  be  that  he  has  committed  no  par¬ 
ticular  harmonic  errors  such  as  using  con¬ 
secutive  octaves  or  fifths,  major  seventh 
leaps,  or  movements  by  the  Intervals  of 
the  augmented  second  or  fourth.  None- 
the-less  something  Is  lacking  and  it  is  the 
teacher’s  job  to  try  to  help  the  student  get 
at  the  root  of  his  problem. 

I  have  had  students  mimic  me  because 
I  have  told  them  that  they  must  try  to 
make  their  writing  more  inspired.  Never¬ 
theless,  this  Is  jiMt  exactly  what  I  have 
meant.  A  student  with  an  innate  instinct 
for  writing,  rarely  has  to  be  told  this, 
though,  I  do  not  mean  that  only  horn- 


The  ear  will  stand  just  so  much  disso¬ 
nance  at  one  time.  For  Instance,  a  com¬ 
poser  may  write  a  very  noisy  and  harsh 
sounding  passage  with  many  crashing 
chords  that  do  not  seem  to  resolve  in  such 
a  way  as  to  satisfy  the  ear.  If,  however, 
he  does  not  try  to  carry  this  for  too  long 
a  period  of  time  and  ultimately  satisfies 
the  ear’s  desire  for  resting  points,  he  will 
probably  be  able  to  sustain  the  interest  of 
his  listeners,  especially  if  what  he  is  say¬ 
ing  has  some  basic  element  of  inspiration. 

On  the  other  hand,  (and  this  in  my 
opinion)  the  basic  defect  of  the  work  of 
many  modernists,  is  to  write  long  pas¬ 
sages  full  of  dissonant  chords  that  never 
seem  to  satisfy  the  ear’s  desire  for  periods 
of  rest.  TJke  the  speeches  of  some  orators 
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I  know,  his  work  does  not  have  proper 
terminal  facilHles.  The  chances  are  that 
after  a  time  the  listener  will  stop  trying 
to  follow  what  Is  being  said.  The  human 
ear  prefers  concord  to  discord  but  it  will 
tolerate  the  latter  for  a  time  if  it  has  the 
promise  of  ultimately  returning  from  a 
discordant  passage  to  one  that  is  con¬ 
cordant. 

Now  and  then  my  harntony  students  ask 
me  what  is  the  purpose  of  writing  so  many 
exercises  in  comparatively  simple  four 
part  harmony  when  they  really  want  to 
learn  to  write  marches  and  overtures  or 
novelty  selections  for  band.  Of  course,  my 
answer  is  that  It  Is  really  quite  simple  to 
break  away  from  four  part  writing  and 
that  once  they  have  learned  how  to  write 
chords  in  series  that  sound  well  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  each  other,  they  will  then  auto¬ 
matically  write  music  with  a  piano  type  of 
accompaniment  with  a  logical  and  orderly 
type  of  harmonic  basic  structure.  I  feel 
that  once  they  have  learned  how  to  write 
good  four  part  music,  they  will  then  be 
ready  to  branch  forth  into  all  kinds  of 
composition  for  they  will  have  a  basic  and 
useable  harmonic  technique. 

I  have  found  that  the  teaching  of  com¬ 
position  in  music  is  analogous  to  the 
teaching  of  theme  writing  In  the  field  of 
English  Composition.  Once  students  have 
learned  how  to  organise  a  paragraph,  how 
to  pick  a  topic  sentence  and  then  expand 
their  ideas  using  this  as  a  basis,  they  are 
well  along  the  road  towards  learning  how 
to  express  themselves  well  with  their  lan¬ 
guage.  Likewise,  once  they  have  learned 
how  to  write  a  good  theme  or  essay,  they 
are  then  in  a  position  to  branch  out  and 
write  stories  of  the  fiction  type,  write 
business  and  personal  letters,  etc.  It  all 
largely  depends  upon  acquiring  a  basic 
technique. 


CRADDOCK  Uniforms 

•  Smartly  Styled 

•  Expertly  Tailored 

•  Longer  Wearing 

The  Choice  of  Champions! 


•“The  Craddock  Bandsman” 

—chock-full  of  practical,  origi¬ 
nal  uniform  design  ideas  is 
available  without  charge  to 
superintendents,  principals 
and  band  directors  only. 
Others,  $1.50  per  copy. 


UNUSUAL  SPECIALTIES  IN  DRUM  MAJOR  AND  MAJOREHE  UNIFORMS 


CRADDOCK  UNIFORMS 

CRADDOCK  BUILDING,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Music  is  exactly  the  same.  Students 
have  to  learn  to  make  their  harmonic 
structure  logical,  interesting,  and  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  melodies  It  supports.  When 
this  basic  technique  has  been  acquired, 
they  are  then  ready  to  branch  out  and 
even  to  write  in  the  ultra-modern  idiom, 
that  at  times  seems  to  violate  every  rule 
In  the  harmony  texts.  It  is  axiomatic  that 
only  he  who  knows  the  rules  is  in  a  good 
(tosition  to  break  them.  The  ignorant  per¬ 
son.  never  having  known  the  rules  estab¬ 
lished  by  tradition,  cannot  violate  these 
intelligently  for  he  has  no  standard  or 
norm  u|K>n  which  to  rest  his  efforts.  His 
conclusion.s,  being  based  upon  Ignorance, 
necessarily  rest  upon  no  foundation  that 
has  been  proven. 

At  any  rate,  if  a  person  wants  to  write 
music  well,  he  is  going  to  have  to  acquire 
an  analytical  |K>int  of  view.  Most  of  what 
.sounds  well  in  a  piece  of  music  Is  there 
because  someone  gave  considerable 
thought  and  study  to  preparation.  Inspir¬ 
ation  has  to  be  there,  it  is  true,  but  so 
does  the  manifestation  of  cool  and  calcu¬ 
lating  thinking.  Very  little  of  what  is 
beautiful  and  good  in  this  world  is  the 
result  of  accident.  Orderly  thinking  usu¬ 
ally  produces  the  results. 

•See  you  next  month ! 


We  can't  Print 
YOUR  Band's  Picture 
Until  We  Get  It. 


Please  Mention  the  School  Musician  When  Writing 


FOR  ORCHESTRAS 
BANDS  -  DRUM  CORPS 
MAJORETTES 

COMPLETE  UNIFORM  SERVICE 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


2300  WEST  WABANSIA  AVE. 
CHICAGO  47 


FOR 

BETTER 

APPEARANCE 

& 

PERFORMANCE 

OUTFIT 
YOUR  RAND 
IN 

“FECHHEIMER" 

UNIFORMS 

Write  "taed  Dept." 
tor  eolerfelly  Hiss- 
trated  catalog,  cam- 
pie  fabrics  eed  prices. 


THE  FECHHEIMER  BROS.  CO. 

UeHermt  for  Over  65  Years 

CINCINNATI  2  OHIO 
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Stanbury  YEAR '"YEAR 
FITTING  SYSTEM 


•  Conveniently  tailored  unifof  ni 
that  fit  each  years’  rtew  ba-.-l 
group  without  expensive  alter¬ 
ations. 

•  Smartly  styled  and  design'd  to 
fit  your  ideas. 

•  Best  quality  materials  arvT  tai¬ 
loring  siz^  and  fit  b\  our 
exclusive  YEAR-TO-YcAR 
SYSTEM  give  LOW  UPKEEP 
COSTS. 

•  LONGER  WEAR  arvJ  easi.'r  re¬ 
fitting  year  after  year. 

•  LOWER  COST  per  year  of  wear. 


FREE  PLANNING  HELP 


Don't  Miss  Learning  About 


Gives  You  Better 

BAND 
UNIFORfAS, 


This  Revolutionary  New  Improvement 

Before  ordering  new  or  replacement  uniforms  for 
your  band  be  sure  to  get  all  the  details  of  the 
Stanbury  Uniform.  Learn  how  these  convention¬ 
ally  tailored  uniforms  can  be  refitted,  to  your 
ba^  each  succeeding  year  without  lou  of  style, 
beauty,  and  without  expensive  alterations. 


AVAILABLE  IN  WOOLEN  and  COTTON  FABRICS. 

in  your  choice  of  styles.  No  obligation  when  you 
ask  us  to  help  you  plan  your  next  order. 


STANBURY  &  COMPANY 

720  Delaware  St.,  KANSAS  CITY  6,  MO. 


otmi 


FOR  1 
[hoo: 


School  jiM  Bonds 

Smart  Styling  St^erior  Quality 


AMERICAN  UNIFORM  COMPANY 
154  SO.  ELEVENTH  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  7.  PA. 


IFe  Can  Supply 

BiND  UNIFORMS 

NOW 


Made  to  Order 
Uniforms  for  All 
Organizations 

70  Years’  Experience 
Catalog  and  Prices  Upon 
Application 

rnnioNE  nos.  hfo.  co. 

atioaina.  CWMIt,0ili 


“Trojan 

Band" 

(Starts  on  page  8) 

the  SC  concert  band  which  will  be 
shown  at  alumni  meetings  and  on 
television. 

Hollywood  motion  picture  studios 
also  call  upon  Trojan  bandsmen  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  feat’ire  Aims.  Some  of  the 
pictures  in  which  SC  musicians  have 
played  recently  include  “All  The  King’s 
Men,”  “Annie  Get  Your  Gun,"  “Father 
Was  a  Fullback,"  “Mother  Was  a 
Freshman,"  and  “Francis."  Still  to  be 
released  in  “The  Hero.” 

Band  members  get  a  key  for  two 
semesters  of  work,  a  sweater  for  four 
semesters  ard  a  blanket  for  eight  se¬ 
mesters. 

But  even  without  these  rewards,  SC 
would  never  And  it  hard  to  get  a  band 
together. 

The  University  has  had  a  band  ever 
since  it  opened  in  1880.  Trojan  musi¬ 
cians  have  had  a  great  history. 

In  the  ten  times  from  1923  to  1948 
that  the  Trojan  football  team  has 
played  in  the  Rose  Bowl  game  at  Pasa¬ 
dena — more  times  than  any  other  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  Conference  team — ^the  SC 
band  has  marched  in  the  Tournament 
of  Roses  parade  on  New  Year’s  Day. 
In  other  years,  SC  bandsmen  have 
been  recruited  to  play  in  other  bands 
in  the  famous  parade. 

When  the  Olympic  Games  were  held 
in  Los  Angeles  in  1932,  the  Trojan 
band  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  10th 
Olympiad  band. 

When  Mme.  Schumann-Heink  sang 
“The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  in  Los 
Angeles,  she  was  accompanied  by  the 
SC  band. 

To  honor  Marshall  Foch  of  France 
when  he  visited  Los  Angeles  after 
Warld  War  I,  the  SC  band  was  called 
upon  to  play  “La  M&rseillaise." 

The  band  met  John  Philip  Sousa  at 
the  train  when  he  visited  Southern 
California  in  1932,  and  had  him  as  its 
guest  of  honor  at  one  of  his  last  ap¬ 
pearances  in  Los  Angeles. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  dramatic 


CLOTH... 
eOShadM 
12  QuallUM 


if  dMlTMl.  w«  wiU  DESIGN 
uniform  Mpocially  lor  you. 
School  and  Band  Bannar*, 
Flags,  Throwing  Flags. 

•  Spacial  Foldar  in  Colors. 


DeMOULIN  Bros.  &  Co. 

GREENVILLE,  ILLINOIS 


PERSONALIZED  SERVICE 


FIOM 

DESIGN  to  DELIVERY 


WSOk  7*day 

Fruhauf 

lOUTHWUT  UNIPOSMS 
WICHITA  a.  KANtAI 


incidents  in  the  band’s  history  oc¬ 


curred  upon  the  death  of  Knute 
Rockne.  On  the  steps  of  the  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  court  house  the  band  stood 
ready  to  leave  on  a  parade  through 
the  city.  The  news  flashed  that  Rockne 
was  dead.  The  crowd  hushed  as  the 
Trojan  band  sounded  taps  for  the 
great  Notre  Dame  football  coach. 

Metropolitan  Opera  stars  Lawrence 
Tibbett  and  Nadine  Conner  sang  with 
the  symphonic  band  when  they  were 
SC  students. 

Another  important  annual  visitor  to 
SC  in  recent  years  has  been  A.  A. 


UMFORMS 

for 


BANDS 

and 


ORCHESTRAS 


T«ll  M  what  yem  Imv*  In 
mbid,  and  w*  wiB  siAwiit 
all  aacMsary  shatdm. 


MARCUS  RUBEN,  INC. 

Oar  tIM  Ymt 
Hw«M  J.  D’Amm*.  Frw. 
C«pt.  O,  *29  S.  Slata  Stiaal 
CMcafo  5,  IWaios 
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This  voluntary  code  of  ethics  was  ap¬ 
proved  and  accepted  at  the  1948  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Uniform  Manufacturers. 

1. — It  is  an  unfair  trade  practice  to  of¬ 
fer  or  give  free  uniform  or  uniform^^  and/ 
or  accessories  separately  or  In  connection 
with  the  obtaining  of  an  order.  Such  of¬ 
fering  or  gift  of  merchandise  or  a/iv  o^lt. 
valuable  concession  shall  be  considered  to 
be  an  inducement  toward  the  obtaining  oi 
the  order  and  shall  be  defined  s  nfair 
trade  practice. 

!. — It  is  an  unfair  trade  r''  ce  to 
make  a  s|>ecial  sample  ur.  'or  o  the 
specifications  of  the  custop'  ithout 
charge  /or  the  sole  purpose  o/  /•  solici¬ 
tation  of  the  order  and  regardless  whether 
or  not  the  maker  subsequently  obtains  the 
order.  Such  special  samples  shall  be 
charged  for  when  they  are  made  and  shall 
be  considered  as  a  sale  apart  from 
whether  or  not  the  order  is  subsequently 
placed.  A  special  sample  uniform  should 
be  furnished  as  a  final  sale  and  cannot 
be  accepted  for  credit. 

3.  — It  is  an  unfair  trade  practice  to 
make  special  price  concessions  or  rebates 
which  are  other  than  the  regular  terms 
of  the  firm  selling  or  offering  the  apparel. 
This  shall  prohibit  the  offering  of  special 
inducements  such  as  free  alterations,  free 
accessories  or  any  other  form  or  donation 
porticMlarl]/  as  it  is  being  done  with  the 
intent  to  lower  the  total  price  and  to  meet 
a  competitive  estimate.  Any  special  con¬ 
cession  and  deviation  from  the  normal 
selling  terms  and  conditions  of  the  firm 
must  be  considered  on  unfair  trade  prac¬ 
tice. 

4.  — The  accepting  of  old  uniforms  as 
“TRAPK-INS''  or  part  payment  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  purchase  of  new  uni¬ 
forms  is  considered  an  undesirable  method 
or  doing  business.  It  should  never  become 
a  part  of  the  merchandising  and  sale  of 
uniform  apparel. 

5.  — ^It  is  recommended  that  each  firm 
prepare  its  own  independent  printed  price¬ 
list  covering  uniforms,  accessories,  spe¬ 
cial  tailoring  features,  etc.  This  will  en¬ 
able  firms  to  quote  definite  prices  which 
are  readily  understood  by  the  consumer. 
It  will  help  prevent  bargaining  on  the 
part  of  the  customer  and  it  will  avoid 
guesswork  selling  or  prices  which  are 
based  on  competitors  bids. 


For  edditiosel  information  writs  to: 

National  Auociatlon  of  Uniform  Manufactu'ari, 
Inc. 

Attention  Mr.  Stanley  Cummingi,  eiecutive 
Mcretary, 

112  East  Ifth  Street,  New  York,  New  York. 


TROJAN  BAND 

(Starts  on  page  8) 

Harding,  director  emeritus  of  bands  at 
the  University  of  Illinois.  Sawhill  for¬ 
merly  was  his  assistant. 

Harding  was  presented  with  a  Tro¬ 
jan  “Oscar”  last  year  when  he  came 
to  the  SC  campus. 

Under  the  direction  of  Harold 
Rc  oerts,  Pete  C.  Conn,  Lucian  Calliet 
and  William  Gould,  the  Trojan  band 
was  credited  with  having  originated 
many  of  the  fancy  drills  and  the  wear¬ 
ing  of  flashy  uniforms  that  have  be¬ 
come  typical  of  college  bands  every¬ 
where. 

Sawhill,  who  fills  many  requests 
each  year  to  direct  bands  and  adjudi¬ 
cate  high  school  contests,  considers  it 
a  definite  privilege  to  have  been 
selected  as  vice  president  of  the 
CBDNA. 

“You  realize  how  much  an  organiza¬ 
tion  like  this  means  when  you  start 
becoming  acquainted  with  fellow  mem¬ 
bers  and  their  problems  over  the 
United  States,”  he  said.  “This  is  true 
at  a  time  like  the  present  when  we 
need  all  the  courage  we  can  give  one 
another  to  keep  our  organizations  do¬ 
ing  what  they  should  for  education 
and  the  mobilization  program. 

“The  CBDNA  members  can  do  a 
great  deal  to  encourage  young  people 
in  elementary  schools  to  play  instru¬ 
ments  through  giving  children’s  pro¬ 
grams  with  their  college  bands  and 
visiting  elementary  schools  personally. 
It  gives  any  group  courage  in  what 
they  are  doing  if  they  know  someone 
is  interested  in  them.  Having  your 
university  band  members  play  solos 
and  demonstrate  instruments  in  the 
language  the  elementary  student  can 
understand  is  a  great  boost  to  the 
elementary  student. 

“The  college  or  university  can  be  of 
assistance  to  the  high  school  director 
by  having  practical  courses  in  the  reg¬ 
ular  instrumental  curriculum,  having 
regular  clinics,  visiting  his  school, 
helping  him  to  feel  the  college  director 
is  one  to  work  with  him  rather  than 
someone  superior. 

“I  will  never  hesitate  to  marvel  at 
the  teaching  ability  of  some  of  our 
outstanding  high  school  and  elemen¬ 
tary  directors.  Our  college  directors 
must  keep  outstanding  organizations 
to  motivate  high  school  groups.  We 
must  have  something  for  the  high 
school  player  to  point  toward.  Good 
music  must  be  played. 

“There  is  no  motivation  like  good 
music  well  played.  Be  considerate  of 
the  other  person.  Don’t  forget  kind¬ 
ness  and  interest  in  the  other  person’s 
problems  is  a  motivation  to  you  as  a 
college  director  and  will  certainly  mo¬ 
tivate  the  elementary  and  high  school 
director.” 


BAND  OF 
AMERICA 

(Starts  on  page  5) 

tors  and  musical  directors  everywhere. 
They  have  done,  and  are  doing,  a 
wonderful  job.  These  teachers  and 
musicians  have  my  admiration.  The 
combination  of  good  teachers  and 
young  men  and  women  who  want  to 
enjoy  the  magic  of  music  is  making 
the  United  States  the  most  tuneful 
country  in  the  world. 

In  these  troubled  times  youngsters 
can  serve  their  country  in  many  ways, 
but  none  is  more  important  than  by 
using  their  talent  for  music.  It  pays 
great  dividends.  Learning  to  cooper¬ 
ate,  learning  the  advantages  of  team¬ 
work,  learning  that  music  is  a  spiritual 
booster  for  everyone — by  so  learning, 
school  musicians  and  their  teachers 
are  making  our  nation  'Strong. 

I  am  honored  to  help  you  in  any  way 
I  can.  I  invite  any  school  band  that 
wants  to  attend  the  “Band  of  Amer¬ 
ica”  broadcast  to  write  me  a  letter 
addressed  to  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York  City  20.  I’ft  send  you  a 
block  of  tickets  for  the  earliest  pro¬ 
gram  possible.  Several  bands  visit  our 
program  each  week.  They  come  in  uni¬ 
form  and  get  first-hand  look-see  on 
how  we  do  things.  After  the  program 
I  usually  chat  with  the  visiting  groups. 

If  your  town  is  too  far  from  New 
York,  perhaps  we  will  meet  at  an  All- 
State  music  conference.  At  these  re¬ 
unions  the  best  school  musicians  in 
your  area  gather  and  have  a  chance 
to  play  together.  Sometimes  I’m  on 
hand  to  conduct.  I  attend  several  band 
conferences  each  year;  I  look  for¬ 
ward  to  seeing  you  there. 

Coast  to  coast  let’s  strike  up  the 
band  and  keep  “Marching  Forward.” 


May,  I9SI 
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INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS  UNIFORMS 


King  gold  lacquer  finish  upright  BB  bass,  { 
$150.00;  Grand  Rapids  gold  lacquer  finish  BB 
bass,  $140.00;  Conn  bass  clarinet,  $250.00; 
Martin  mellophone  gold  lacquer  finish,  $75.00; 
Conn  22B  gold  lacquer  trumpet,  $90.00;  Martin 
committeeman  model  trombone,  two-tone  lacquer 
finish,  $100.00;  Clarinets  $45.00  and  up;  New 
double  French  horns,  $275.00.  All  instruments 
are  like  new.  You  have  to  be  satisfied  before 
we  are.  We  repair  all  instruments — from  Piccolos 
to  Sousaphones.  Free  estimates  on  all  repairs. 
Blessing’s  Musician’s  Supply  &  Repair  Company, 
Elkhart.  Indiana. 

FOR  SALE:  25  Maddy  Symphony  Model  Alu¬ 
minum  violin  outfits.  Big  tone — beautiful  finish-- 
indestructible — perfectly  adjusted.  In  good  case 
with  German  bow.  $60.00  each,  delivered.  Jo¬ 
seph  E.  Madily,  303  South  State  Street,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan. 


REED  MAKING 


OBOES-REEDS.  I  will  make  your  reeds  per¬ 
fect  as  the  ones  I  a.se  at  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Easy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch ; 
$1.50,  6  for  $8.00.  New  and  used  oboes,  English 
horns,  Loree  and  others.  Vandoren  Clarinet 
Reeds ;  scaled  box  of  25 ;  $3.50.  Reed  making 
materials.  Andre  Andraud,  6409  Orchard  Lane, 
Cincinnati  13,  Ohio. 

OBOE  REEDS — Handmade  by  Cleveland  Or¬ 
chestra  oboist.  3  for  $4.50.  Harvey  McGuire, 

937  Whitby  Road,  Cleveland  Hts.,  Ohio. _ 

BASSOON  RBBDS— The  Ferrell  Bassoon  Reeds 
nationally  known  for  their  satisfact<^  service, 
made  from  that  Fine  quality  Genuine  French 
Cane,  especially  prepared  for  the  school  bassoon¬ 
ists.  4 — Reeds  $3.80 — $11.00  doz.  John  E.  Fer¬ 
rell,  9523  Erie  Drive-Affton,  St.  Louis  23,  Mo. 
(Bassoonist  with  St.  Louis  Symphony  (Orchestra.) 


JUNE  DEADLINE 
INSERTIONS  —  MAY  2(Hh 
MAIL  YOUR  ORDERS 
TODAY 


FULL  DRESS  SUITS  (Tails).  Also  Latest 
Doublebreasted  Tuxedos  including  vest,  $30.00, 
$25.00.  All  sizes.  Like  new  Singlefareasted  'Tuxedo 
suits  $15.00.  Shirts  $2.50.  ‘Tuxedo  style,  also 
Tails.  Ties  $1.50.  Dinkies  (Ten  $4.00).  Forty 
white  Palm  Beach  coats  $40.00.  Batons,  two, 
$5.00.  Majorette  costumes,  assorted  colors,  styles 
$5.00.  Shakos,  used  $4.00— new  $7.00.  Drum  ma¬ 
jors’  outfits  $10.00.  Band  directors’  suits  $10.00. 
Caps  made  to  order  any  color,  size.  $3.00.  Brand 
new  Red  band  (3aTC  $3.00.  Band  coats,  caps  for 
comedy.  Hungry  Five,  clown,  bands.  Bargains. 
Minstrel  wigs  new  $3.00.  Female  wigs,  all  char¬ 
acters,  mohair  material,  new  $4.00.  End  men’s 
comedy  suits  $7.00.  Minstrel  white  Palm  Beach 
coats  $1.50.  Interlocutors’  white  suits  $12.00. 
Clown  wigs  (new)  Bright  Red.  part  bald  or  full 
crop  Red  $4.00.  (Thoms  costume  sets,  longs, 
shorts,  mediums.  6  to  16  to  line.  Free  lists.  Also 
girls’  single  costumes  $4.00.  Formal  gowns  $3.00. 
()rchestra  coats  assorted  colors,  shawl  collars. 
Doublebreasted  (used)  cleaneil — pressed — excel¬ 
lent  condition,  every  size.  White — ivory — ^beige — 
blue.  $8.00.  White  Palm  Reach  coats,  peak 
lapels,  doublebreasted  $4.00.  Like  new.  Tuxedo 
trousers,  cleaned,  pressed,  every  size  $6.00.  Beau¬ 
tiful  gold-green  five-piece  curtain,  rayon  material, 
approximate  size  (12  x  20)  $50.00.  A1  Wallace, 
3416  North  Halsted  St.,  (^cago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HOW  TO  COMPOSE  and  Arrange  a  March  for 
full  military  band  a  la  Hollywood  style  in  12 
easy  lessons,  by  Dr.  Ervin  H.  Kleffman.  1100 
.South  Garfield  Avenue,  Alhambra,  California. 
Write  for  Free  sample  lesson. 


SENSATIONAL.  NEW,  Songwriter-Publishers 
Booklet,  “Commercial  Music,’’  Plus  Ten  Valu¬ 
able  Musical  Mailing  Lists.  (700  Names-Ad- 
dresses)  $1.00.  Popular  Advertising  Company, 
Inc.,  Box  927-E,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


TRUMPETS — Leading  makes  which  were  traded 
in  by  professionals  on  the  new  Benge  custom- 
built  tmmpet.  Some  like  new.  Reasonably  priced. 
Write  for  details  today.  Elden  Benge.  1945 
Morse  Avenue,  Chicago  26,  Illinois. 


WANTED — Bids  from  Schools  and  Dealers  for 
$5,000  stock  of  Band-Orohestra  Instruments. 
Si any  Scarce  Items.  Bargains  Galore.  Write 
Mount  joy  Band  Instrament  Surplus,  Sedalia, 
M  issouri. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  your 
musical  instruments.  Especially  need  metal,  wood 
and  ebonite  clarinets,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons, 
French  boms,  aritone  horns,  saxophones  of  all 
kinds,  bass  and  alto  clarinets,  sousaphones,  pic¬ 
colos,  alto  horns — (need  50  sousaphones).  Write 
us  what  you  have  or  send  in  for  cash  appraisal. 
We  will  pay  transportation  charges.  Adelson’s 
Musical  Irstrument  Exchange,  446  Michigan 

.\ve..  Detroit  26,  Michigan. _ 

NEW  RENTAL  WITH  OPTION  to  purchase 
plan  available  on  reconditioned  instraments.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  cornets,  tmmpets,  clarinets,  trombones, 
and  other  reconditioned  instruments  available  for 
rental.  Write  us  for  details,  also  free  Bargain 
List.  Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument  Exchange, 
446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. _ 

HUNDREDS  of  reconditioned  and  new  instru¬ 
ments  just  what  schools  are  looking  for  ranging 
in  price  from  $47.50  up.  Big  stock  of  sousa- 
phones  from  $195.00  up.  Upright  Bass  horns 
from  $89.50  up.  Baritone  horns  from  $72.50  up. 
Alto  horns  and  mellophones  $45.00  up.  Hundred 
of  saxophones  from  $49.50  up — C  melodies,  so¬ 
pranos,  altos,  tenors,  baritones,  etc.  Large  selec¬ 
tion  of  bass  and  alto  clarinets,  oboes,  bassoons 
at  low  school  prices.  Write  us  for  free  Bargain 
List.  Adelsons  Musical  Instrummt  Elxchange, 
446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 
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Thu  Hamilton  County,  Tannassao,  combinad  music  fastival,  compotad  of  approiimataly  6(X)  studants,  including  a  six  grada  chorus,  a 
high  school  chorus,  and  a  I00>pioca  concart  band.  Chairman  of  tha  Fastival  was  Milton  Allan,  Hamilton  County  Suparvisor  of  Music. 
Chairman  of  tha  band  was  your  columnist,  B.  H.  Walkar.  Guast  Diractor  for  tha  band  was  Glann  Cliff  Bainum  from  Northwastam  Uni¬ 
varsity.  Guait  Diractor  of  tha  chorus  was  Waltar  Ehrat  from  Malvarna,  Naw  York.  Tha  Fastival  was  climazad  with  a  concart  in  Munic¬ 
ipal  Auditorium  on  March  30. 
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